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PREFACE. 


T B E Reader, during this continued 
Differtation on the Indian Theo¬ 
logy, is eameftly requefted occafionally 
to advert to the ample profpeddus prefixed 
tp it in a former portion of this work: 
by that means, he will be better enabled 
to comprehend the plan purfued by the 
author in the courfe of fo ex ten five an in¬ 
vestigation. From eonfecrated groves and 
Subterraneous caverns, he is here introduc¬ 
ed into thofe flupendous firudures, the pa¬ 
godas of Bindoftan i apd as, in the former 

a 4 volume, 

) 



volume, and ' Egyptian facred 

caverns were compared, fa, in the prefenty 
the parallel is extended to the erected 
temples of either country. The fame 
eminent Sanfcreet fcholars, j^£r. -IIalhed, 
Sir William Jones, and Mr. Wilkins, 
who were his guides before in difcuffing 
the myfterious rites paid in thofe caverns 
to the folar orb and fire, and in unfolding 
all the wonders of the fidereal meiempfy- 
chofis , will attend his progrefe through titer 
Delta and tb- Thebais ; and, for the 
firft time that the attempt has in any 
extent been undertaken, the Antiquities of 
India will be made to illuftrata tliofe of 
Egypt. 

The Author would have been happy to 
have concluded in this volume Ms fhie» 
tures on the Indian Theology, %ut hd“ 
found that the very curious -and iuterefting 
fubjedt of the Oriental Triads of 
Deity 
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I^Eiyr opened fo vaft a field for inquiry^ 
and, withal, led to furh important confc- 
quences in our own jfyftem of theology, 
that it was utterly impofliblc to contract 
it' within the narrow limits he had pre- 
fcribed himfelf. The * prefent is by no 
means the period for fuppreffing any ad¬ 
ditional teftimonies to the truth of one 
of the fundamental articles of that noble 
fjftem, and he trufts that he has brought 
together fuch a body of evidence as will 
decisively cftablifh the following important 
fa$s; firft, that; in the Sephirotii, or 

THREE SUPERIOR SPLENDORS, of the 

ancient Hebrews may be difcoveved the 
three hypoftafes of the Christian Tri¬ 
nity; fecondly, that this doctrine flou- 
rifhed through nearly all the empires of 
Afia A THOUSAND YEARS BEFORE PLATO 
vntb born ; and, thirdly, that the grand 
cax^era-pagoda of Elephanta, the oideft 

and 
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gind moft magnificent temple of the tvoritt 
is neither more nor lefs than A sdp£££i' 

TEMPLE TO A TBI-UH? Gop. 1 


I 
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The Temples of India, Egypt, and 
Greece, examined and compared; 

INCLUDING ‘AN EXTENSIVE HISTORICAL 

Survey of the progressive Improve- 


| 


KENT OP THE ORIENTAL NATIONS IN 

Architecture ; particularly in sa¬ 
cred Architecture. 


SECTION /. 

The firjl-ere&ed Temples formed to refmijbh 
Groves and Caverns ,— The Jhtpendous Mag - 
nibude afid Elevation of the Indian Pagodas * 
—The mqfl ancient and celebrated in Hihdof 
tan, viz. that of Jagcernaut — that of 
/ ^enares— that of Mantra — that of 
I Tri ppett y —and that of Bering ii'am,— 
| fucceffivehj and minutely dcfcribed. — At^ 
1- qffi&ing Story relative to the jirjl Dm 
I • fhment 
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fteimni of Seringham by the European A¥& | '■ 
fnies.—The amazing Revenues which tkefe. | . 
and other Pagodas anciently enjoyed :— 
40,000 Souh fupportesd by the Revenues of 4 
Seeingham alone*—A more accurate Survey ? . 
bf their internal Sculpittns, and a Defcrfy* 1J 
turn of the monjlrous Idols adored in them. \ j 
—Egypt and India feem to have affembled ? * 
in thefe Pagodas the Animals deemed more 4 
peculiarly facred to each Country ; as, for 
inftance, the Memphian Bull and the 
Cneph of Egypt are difeovered in the Bull 
of Seeva and the Serpents at Elephant a 
— while, the Ram, facred to Jupitee, and 
the Goat, to Pan, are feen blended with > 
the Ape of Rama, the Rhinoceros* 
and the Elephant. 


E MERGING from the deep (had© of ca¬ 
verns, where the image of the film- orb ,» 
was adored, and from the ftiil deeper 
obfeurity of fubterraneous hieroglyphics, we 
lhalltraverfewithincreafed pleafure theregrons ' 
illumined by t he glorious suj| himfelf Efcfcus 
now contemplate thofe naoroeoiifpicuoiis, but 
not lefs majeftic, monuments of antiquity, 

1 . THE 
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•THE PAGODA? THAT ADORN THE SURFACE* 
andereCb their lofty fummits in every quarter* 
of Hindustan. To the foleum invfteries of 
iiiperftitioo, celebrated in caves and amidft the 
fdqret receflfes of the feelitded foreft, fucceedetl 
the not lefs fplendid and oftentatidus wor- 
fhip, pradifed in the more ancient of theft; 
fuperior temples: temples cond racted of fuch 
enormous dimentions, that the bigoted na tives 
■ think them, equally with the caverns we have * 

| defcribed, the wo^ of invifibie agents,. Aloft 
of them are of an aftonithing height and ex¬ 
tent ; while the’ ftones, of which they are 
compofed, are of a magnitude hardly credible. 
The height; for i'nftance, of the pyramidal 
gateway, leading to the magnificent pagoda of 
Oil, j.% i. a ri b hum, on the coaft of Coromandel, 
exceeds 120 feet; the circumference of the 
outward wall of that of Serxngham extends 
neatiy four miles; and the ftones, that form 
the ftately roof of its principal gateway to the 
South* are thirty-three feet long* and fire arid ; 
adialf in diameter. We are equally awed by 
‘ ' the’ 

* CsmfcrWge’s. War its India, p„ %%, OR. Edit. I eke Mr. Crtxa- 
bffcfjje ip dug plate, not in preference to Tvlr. Draw, b»t becau.O 
UteOwais, Aottgh he blare feftjmony to the magaifeence of 

gateway, does not guse their ex.net dimeniwms s he -orgy 
tfiey are Ril| larger Can flak tltft form the |*Ulaw of «,*' • 
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Ihe majeftic appearance of thefe auguft fanes* 
and ftruck with wonder at the laboured deco¬ 
rations which fere difplayed on their furface. 
In thefe fublime ftruCtures, indeed, the po|ifh- 
ed elegance which charaCterifes the Grecian 
architecture has no fliare. The reigning 
features are rude magnificence and mafly 
folidity; and thefe haw been thought ftili 
more ftrongly to point out “ the hand of 
thofe indefatigable artifts who fabricated the 
pyramids, the fphynxesS|pd the other vaft 
cololfal ftatues of Egypt. 

While we range through $fefe immenfe fa¬ 
irs. we can fcarcely yet consider ourielves 
w entirely emancipated from the gloom of the 
ancient groves and caves deferibed in the for¬ 
mer volume; fq great, in many inftances, is 
the fiftiilitude between them. This iimilitude 
firft gave rife to an Effay on the origin mid 
progrefs of Oriental architecture* which was 
originally intended to have been inferted in 
the Differtation on the Literature; Arts* and 
|| Sciences, of Ilindoftan; but, as it'is immedi¬ 
ately connected with the fubjeCt of the prefenfe 
volume, and as the vaft field which I havd* 
undertaken to explore will not fellow 6f the' 
appearance of that portion of ,my work for a 
long period* from my eagemefs and anxiety 
6 ~ ■ * to' 
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to prefent the liiftorical part of it to my rea-* 
ders, it is inferted in this chapter, in which an 
extenlive parallel is drawn between the facred 
edifices of India and Egypt. In fact, of thefe 
pagodas* the moft venerable for their anti¬ 
quity, as, for inftance, thofe of Deogur and 
Tanjore, engraved among the accurate and ' 
beautiful deligns of Mr. Hodges, are erected 
in the form of ftupendous pyramids, refem- 
bling huge caverns, and admitting the light of 
| j heaven at one folitary door; they are, how-* 

J ever, within artificially illuminated by an infi- 
j| j nite number of lamps, fufperided aloft, and 
! kept continually burning. The fimilitude, 
J| which the internal appearance of fome of tliefe 
{ more ancient Indian temples bears, in point 
I of gloomy folemnity, to the original excavated 
pagoda, fo forcibly ft ruck Mandelftoe, on his 
- vifit to this country in 16 38 , that he exprcfsly 
aflerts, “they looked more like.earn- and re- 
, ceffes of Unclean fpirits than places defigned 
for the exercife of religion.”* As the Hin¬ 
doos improved in architectural knowledge* 
the form of the pagoda gradually varied; the 
labours of art were e'xhaufted, and the revenue 
* of whole provinces confumed, in adorning tlie 

temple, 

• •See the f ravels of J. Albert de MandeMoe, tranfiatjd by tote 
; Ossies, and publithed at Lon ton in 
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temple of the Deity. In proof of this; may 
be adduced that paflagd wh/ch I have before 
quoted from the Ayccn Akbery, and which 
acquaints us that the entire revenuef ofOriJfa, 
for twelve years , were expended in the eredtion 
.of the TEMPLE TO THE SUN. TtlC Olltfide of 

the pagodas is in general covered: all over with 
figures of Indian animals and deities, fculp- 
tured with great fpirit and accuracy, while the] 
lofty walls and cielings within* are adorned 
with a rich profufion of gilding and paintings,' 
■"prefenting the feats of the ancient Rajahs, 

; f dreadful conflicts of the contending Dcw- 
. and the various incarnations of the great 
i ,'clary god Veesiinu. 

In regard to the great finulitiide which the 
carlieft erected temples, both in India and 
Egypt, bore to ancient grove-temples, it is 
ftrikingly evident and forcibly arrefls attention 
: u the arrangement of their columns, at regu¬ 
lar and ftated diftances, forming vaft aides* 
and gloomy avenues that extended all round 
the outfide, as well as through the whole in¬ 
ternal length ofthe edifice. It muitbeowned, 
however, that this ftyle of building with cir¬ 
cular wings and long ranging .avenues of co¬ 
lumns, in the manner of the temples of Phi- 
lac and the ferpeat Cnuph, is more parti¬ 
cularly 
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cularly difcernible in the temples of Egypt, 
where an infinity of pillars was neceffary to 
fnpport the ponderous ftones, often thirty or 
forty feet in length, that formed the roofs of 
the ftupendous ftru<5tures of the Thebais. 
That fimilitude, likewife, irrefiftibly ft ruck 
the beholder in the very form of thofe co¬ 
lumns, of which the lofty taper fhaft, as, in 
particular, thofe of Efnay, refembled the ma- 
jeftic item of the cedar and palm, while their 
capitals expanded in a kind of foliage, repre- 
fentative of the compreffed branches of the 
trees more ufually deemed facred. There is, 
in Pococke, a large plate of Egyptian co¬ 
lumns, with their varied capitals : thofe capi¬ 
tals, in general, bulge out towards the centre, 
fomewlxat after the manner of the cufhion 
that crowns the Indian column ; and moft of 
them are fluted or channeled in the manner 
of thofe in the Indian caverns and pagodas. 

The Suryatic and Mithriac cavern, with its 
circular dome for the fculptured orbs, fuf- 
pended aloft: and imitative of thofe in the 
heavens, to revolve in, and the Zoroaftrian 
worfltip of fire, confpired to give the Afiatic 
temples at once thfir lofty cupolas, and that 
pyramidal temiination which they alternately 
affume, and which are often feen blended td- 
vor, in. b gether 
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gctlvef in different parts of the fame edifib&« 
Their aftronomical and phyfical theology? 
damped upon other flirines of the Deity 
ibmetimes the oval form, that is, the tom* 
of the Musdais boo, the image of that 
world which his power made and governs; 
and on others again, as thofe of Benares and 
Mattra, the form of the St. Ahdrew’s crofs, a| 
once fyinbolieal of the four elements, and ah 
Jufive to the four quarters of the world. But 
I will not, in this place, anticipate the obfer* 
rations that will occur hereafter m more regu¬ 
lar order and with more ftriCt propriety. 

I fliall firft defcribe fome of the more cele¬ 
brated Indian temples; I fhall then direct the 
eye of the reader to the malfy fanes of the 
Thebais ; and the reflections, refulting from 
the furvey of thofe of either country, will be 
detailed in the differtation alluded to. The 
reader will pleafe. to obferve, that I by no 
means intend or prefume to give a general 
hiftory of Oriental architecture : I fhaU re- 
ftrain my obfervations to that of India, 
Egypt, and the early periods of the Greek and 
Roman empires,, and lhatt principally confider 
in the detail their aftronomical and mytholo¬ 
gical fpeculatkxaSi 



1 fhall commence mj defcrlptibn of* thef' : ; 
temples of India with obferving, from Taver¬ 
nier, by whofe account I fhall principally 
guide myfelf throughout this furvey, and 
whofe' aflertions, upon inquiry, I find to be 
neatly right, that the cxifting pagodas of the 
greateft antiquity and celebrity, above thofe 
already inftanced in .all India, are the pago¬ 
das of Jaggern aut, Bewares, Mattra, 
and Tripetty, to which I iliall add, from 
private authority,. the name of one which 
that traveller did not vifit, that of Seeing- 
ham. I adopt TavCrniers account in pre¬ 
ference to any other for two reafons; firft, 
becaufe his narration, fo far as it relates to 
objects which he actually vifited, has ever 
been deemed* of all Indian travellers, -the 
mod genuine and authentic; and, fecondly, 
becaufe he travelled through India before 
thofe-dreadful devaftations commenced, winch 
the execrable fpirit of bigotry that actuated 
the mind of the Indian emperor, Aurengzeb* 
urged him to commit on the ancient and hal¬ 
lowed fhrines of India* This fierce Moham¬ 
medan, however renowned in the field of 
politics and war, tamifhed all the glory ob¬ 
tained in that field by Jps intolerant zeal, and 
the remotfidefi fury with which he perfected 
Bl the 
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the benign religion and unoffending priefts of 
Brahma. But for thefe unprovokedoutragesj 
oven the enormous accumulation of crimes, 
and the torrent of kindred blood through 
which he afeended the throne of India, might 
have been feme what veiled by the hiftorian, 
and aferibed to the perfidious and often fati- 
guinary intrigues of E^itern courtsi but this 
conduct in Aurertgzcb, fo different from the 
mild and lenient Akber, and the immediate 
defeendants of that confiderate and bene¬ 
ficent monarch, covers his name with ever- 
lairing infamy, and forbids his biographer 
to palliate his glaring and reiterated atroci- 

It was about the middle of the laft century, 
and before the auguft temple of Benares was 
polluted by thofe lofty Mohammedan mina¬ 
rets, which, Mr. Haftings fays, ipake it, at a 
diftance, fo confpictious and attractive an ob¬ 
ject, that Tavernier travelled through a coun¬ 
try which his pen has deferibed in fi> enter¬ 
taining a manner. His particular defeription 
of the Indian pagodas commences at the 
eighteenth chapter of the firft book of his 
Travels in India; and, as they are not nume¬ 
rous, 1 fliall attend turn in his vifits to all 
thofe of note which he furVeyed; and, if the 
- modern 
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modem traveller in India fhould not find the 
defcription exactly confonant to the image 
which his recollection prefcnt to his view, he 
will be candid enough to confider, that, at 
this day, near a century and a half have 
elapfed, and that the country, in which they 
are or were fituated, has been, during that fpacU, 
the theatre of eonfiant wars and the fcene of 
fuccefiive devastations. I fhall not, however, 
eonfine myfelf tp Tavernier; Mandelfloe, be¬ 
fore-cited, travelled ftill earlier through that 
country; and both Bernier and Thevenot oc- 
cafionally deferve refpeCtful notice. 

Thefe amazing ltructnres arc generally 
erected near the banks of the Ganges, Kiitna, 
or other facred rivers, for the benefit of ablu¬ 
tion in the purifying ftream. Where no li¬ 
ver Hows near the foot of the pagoda, there 
is invariably, in the front of it, a large tank, 
or refervoif*of water. Thefe are, for the 
moft part, of a quadrangular form, are lined 
with freeftonb, or marble, have flops regiir 
larly defoepding frpm die maigin to the 
bottom, and Mr. Cranford obferved many be¬ 
tween three and four hundred feet in breadth *. 

the entrance of all the more Confiderable 
pagodas there is a portico, fupported by rows 
b q * of 

* See Mr. CrauforU's Sketches, tol. L p. 106. 
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of lofty columns, and afeehded by a bailed 
fomc flight of ftone fteps ; fbmetlmes, as m 
the inftanee of Tri petti, * to the number of 
more than a hundred. Under this portico, 
and in the courts that generally inclofe the 
whole building, an innumerable multitude af~ 
fembled at the riling of the Am, and, having 
bathed in the ftreatn below, and, In confor¬ 
mity to an immemorial cuftom over all the 
Eaft, having left their fandals on the border 
of the tank, impatiently await the unfolding 
of the gates by the miniftering Brahmin. The 
gate of the pagoda univerfalty fronts the Eaft, 
to admit the ray of the folar orb, and opening 
prefents to the view an edifice partitioned out, 
according to M. Thevenot in his account of 
Chitanagar, in the manner of the ancient 
cave-temples of Elora, having a central nave, 
or body; a gallery ranging on each fide;'and, 
at the farther end, a fan&uary, or chapel of 
the deity adored, furrounded by a ftone bah 
luftrade to keep off the populace *f\ The rea¬ 
der for the prefent muft cheek his curiofity in 

regard 

* See Voyage des Jndes, tom. iii. p. 360. Edit. Rouen, 1713. 

f See Thevenot's Travels in India, pv 79. This author is a flertecl 
By fome writers never to have Seen in India; but he certainly was, 
and the account of what he perfonally fav? is detailed in thefe travels, 
which are equally entertaining and authentic. > . 
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regard to aft the complicated modes of wor- 
fhiji, atid aft the various ceremonial rites 6b-, 
lerved t>y the devotees in the Indian temples, 
till the dnfuihg chapter, which will fully de- 
Icribe them. Our more immediate bulmefs is 
'with the temples themfclves. 

The Peftinfula was , the region of India laft 
conquered by the Mohammedans i we may 
therefore expert to find in that region as well 
the genuine remains of the Indian religion as 
the, unmixed features of the Indian architec¬ 
ture. In June, 1652 , Tavernier commenced 
his journey from Mafulipatam, (the Mefolia 
of Ptolemy,) on the Coromandel-coaft, to 
Golconda, and the firft pagoda of confequence 
which he remarked was that of Bezoara, or 
Buzwae a, as Major RenrteJ writes the word. 
It is now only a fort on the Kiftna river, but 
was then probably a conliderable town; for, 
its tem ple is deferibed by Tavernier as tine pa - 
gode fort grtmde, not inclofed with walls, but 
erected upon fifty-two lofty columns, with 
ftatues of the Indian deities handing between 
the columns. Though the temple itfelf thus 
deferibed, which teems to have been rather the 
fandtuary than thopagtMa itfelf, a term which 
inekides the whole ffra<9btrre, was without 
walls, in the form of the Moftopteric build- 
S iftgs, 
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bigs, mentioned by Vitruvius in his Hiftory of 
A rehi texture, yet it was fituated in th© midft 
of an oblong court, plus longue qm large, en- 
compaffed with walls, round which ranged a * 
gallery raifed upon fixty-fix pillars in the 
manner of a cloifler 

It is rather unfortunate that this traveller, 
as well as others, have not been more parti¬ 
cular in their deferiptions of the form qnd 
ornaments of the columns which drey faW in 
tli is country: many of which were undoubtedly 
eretvtcd before the Grecian orders of architec¬ 
ture were invented; and none of which, 
moft affuredly, had thofe Orders for their 
model. From repeated inquiries, made by 
I learn that they are in general of a 
falliion that bears fome remote refemblance 
to the Doric;.and, indeed, the weight and 
magnitude of the buildings they fupport 
feemed to require pillars approaching , in 
lirength to thofe of that primitive, fimple, 
and robuft, order.' It is not impofiible that 
the Greeks might derive from India their 
firft notion of an order naturally dilated by 
a mode of building, widely different from the 
light, elegant, and airy, ftyle in which the 
Grecian edifices are generally ere&ed. But, 

on 

* Voyage des lades, tom. iii. p. 226. Edit. Rouen, *713. 
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on this fubjedt, I fhall hereafter trouble the 
reader with a difquifition of fome extent. 
I omit, at prefent, his defcription of the 
monftersand demons qffrem , as he calls them, 
with huge horns, and numerous legs and 
tails, fculptured in this pagoda, becaufe it is 
my intention to notice thefe emblematical 
figures when, in the next chapter, I come to 
confider the worlhip paid in thefe pagodas. 
It is fufficient, at prefent, to remark that the 
Indians worlhip the Deity by fymbols; while 
his power, extending through various nature, 
and his venerated attributes are reprefented 
by animals charadteriftic of them. Thus, for 
inftance, his wifdoin is fymbolized bj r a circle 
of heads, his ftrength by the elephant, his 
glory by horns, imitative of the folar ray, his 
creative energy by the male of animals of a, 
prolific kind, as the bull or goat, while the 
combinations of thefe animals, or parts of 
animals, were intended to defignatehis united 
power, wifiiom, and glory. Degrading to the 
JDivine Nature as thefe reprefentations appear 
to us, and as theyreaily are, they are no more 
than might be expedted from a race fo deeply 
involved in phyfics as the Indians are, and fo 
totally unaffifted by divine revelation to cor- 
their perverted notions. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood 
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bourhood of this pagoda was another, thd 
name of which is not mentioned, fituated upon 
a lofty hill. This pagodaTavernier deferihes 
as quadrangular, with a high cupola crowd¬ 
ing the fummit. The hill itfelf is aicended bf 
no left than one hundred and ninety-three 
licps, every ftep a foot in height; par m efi 
caUcr de 193 marches , chacimc dim piedde hmt. 
I add the original that I may not appear to 
exaggerate. 

Leaving thefe comparatively fmall edifices 
and this immediate route of our traveller, let 
ns once more attend him to the grand temple 
X Juggernaut, the molt celebrated but on* 

< ioubtcdly not among the okleft ihrines of 
inch a. I am aware that this affertion is di- 
red ty contrary to the opinion which Mr. 
Sonnerat appears to favour, who tells us that, 
according to the annals of the country and 
the facred books, the pagoda of Juggernaut’ 
is inconteftabJy the moft ancient; and that, 
were its inward fanduaries examined, in thofe 
faered receffes would probably be difeoveted 
the moft ancient and hallowed archives off the 
country. The calculations of the Brahmins, 
he adds, carry its antiquity as fhr back as 
the time of PaeiI’Ciiite??, firft king of the 
coaft of Oriffa, who ftouii&ed at the bmt4 
3 ^ mencement 
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Ittencement of the Cali age, an3 by this cat- 
cul&tion it ihould be of tlie aftonifhing anti¬ 
quity of 4800 years *, Neither from the aph 
pearance nor from the ftile of this pagoda, 
which is not of a pyramidal form, but is an 
hnmenfe circular fabric, d6cs there arife any 
evidence of this itupendous antiquity- Jag- 
gCmaut is only another name for the great 
Indian god' Mahadeo, who may be recog¬ 
nized by the vaft bull, which, as related in a 
former page, juts out, with an eajiern afpe6t, 
from the centre of the building. The fuppo- 
fitipnof Major Kennel *f is far more probable, 
that it was ere&ed aboutthe eleventh century, 
after the deftru&ion of the fuperb temple of 
Sumnaut, in Guzzurat. The very name of 
the deity Naut, which fignifies Creator, 
ftrongly corroborates this « luppofition; and 
there is an old tradition in the neighbourhood 
that #e deity of this temple twain thither 
ftom a more wefterly region. I mull refer 
the tender to the page juft alluded to, which 
is the 105th of the firft, of geographical, Dif 
fertation, under the fcobah of Oriffa, J’or. an 
ample account, extracted by me from the A- 
yeea Akbery and Hamilton^ Voyage, of the 

firft 

» See Sonnerat’s Voyages, chap. iv. p, jc8. 
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firft eftablifhment of this temple, of the deity 
adored in it, of the ceremonies and rites prac¬ 
ticed in it, of the frequent ablution of Jag- 
gernaut, and the great multitude of Brahmins 
and devout pilgrims daily fed at this auguft 
temple. The Brahmin fable, relative to its 
erection, afferts that the fpot op which it 
Hands was peculiarly favoured by the Deity ; 
and Major Rennel perhaps gives the true rea- 
fon why it was fo; viz. its remote fituation 
from the fcene of Mahmud’s fpreading con- 
queffs, and its being fhut up from every ap¬ 
proach, but on the fide of the ocean, by irn- 
paffable mountains and deep rivers. What 
Tavernier has recorded relative to this pagoda 
h inferted in the pages immediately fucceed- 
mg that jtift referred to; and to his defcription 
it is not neceffary to add in this place any 
other particulars, than that it is the refidence 
of the Arch-Brahmin of all India; th^f the 
image of Jaggerriaut Hands in the centre of 
the building upon a raifed altar, encompaffed 
with iron rails, under a very lofty dome; and 
that the facred domains, that belonged to the 
temple, the munificent donation of, fucceffive 
rajahs, once afforded paffurage to abovq 
20,000 cOws. 
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Tlife Pfenihfula of India, however, affords 
IwO inftances of buildings which are un* 
doubtedly among the moft ancient,' if they 
are not abfolutely the moji ancient, of all the 
Indian temples. They are thofe of Deogur 
and Tanjore; and, as they have exercifed 
the mafterly and correCt pencil of Mr. 
Hodges, in his celebrated Defigns of Indian 
Buildings, we may depend upon the accu¬ 
racy both of the engraving and the accom¬ 
panying concife defcription of them. 

The pagodas of Deogur, according to 
that gentleman, fhew the earlieft ftages of 
Hindoo architecture, being limply pyramids, 
by piling one mafiy Hone upon another to 
a vaft height. They are without any light 
whatever within, except what comes through 
a finall door fcarcely five feet high. In the 
centre of the building is a dark chamber, 
lighted by one folitary' lamp, where the rites 
of their religion are performed. The famous 
pagoda of Ta^johe* is not different from 
thofe of Deoghr, but in its improved form 
and decorations. * 

Bet us now attend M. Tavernier to the re* 
gion properly called Hindoftan, and explore 

the 

* See the account prefixed to tile engravings of thefe temples fe 
Destems tit 
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tkc great and highly-venerated pagoda ofJle-* 
narcs. This pagoda, he obferves, derives a 
conliderablc portion of the difianguiflbed eelee 
britv which it enjoys from the fuperior frunStri 
ty of the city in which it frauds, the ailment 
and renowned Casi, a city devoted from the 
carlicit periods to Hindoo devotion and fei* 
ence! It is fituated clofe to the, fliore.of the 
Ganges; into which ftreaih, accordingto^our 
traveller, a regular flight of ftone fteps de¬ 
li'ends, leading directly down from the gate 
of the pagoda. The body of the temple itfelf, 
1 c informs is conftrudded in the form of a 
v ast cross, (that is, a St. Andrew’s crofs, 
ellufive to the four elements,) with a very high 
cupola in the centre of the building, but fome- 
wliat pyramidal towards the fummit ; and 
at the extremity of every one of the four 
parts of the crofs there is a tower, to which 
there is an afcent on* the outfide, with bah 
conies at Anted diftances, affording delightful 
views of the city, the river, and adjacent 
country. Willi refpeft to the infide of thii 
grand temple, he relates, that under the high 
dome in the middle, there hands an altar, in 
form of a table, eight feet in length, and fix 
in breadth, covered fometimes with rich ta- 

peftry 

* Voyage de Tavernief, tom, iv. p. 149: Edit, & Roueas . 
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$eftry find* tbmetimes with cloth of golcto# 
filver, according to the greater or lefs lolem-* 
nity of the feftival. Upon this altar Tavern 
ttier faw* feveral idols j but brie in particular, 
fix feet high* arretted his attention, the neck 
of whifih was fplendidly decorated with a 
chain of precious ftones* of which the priefts 
have variety for different festivals, forae of 
rubies, foraeof pearls, arid others of emeralds* 
The head and neck of this idol were alone 
vifible; all the reft of the body was covered 
with an embroidered robe, fpreading in ample 
folds upon the altar below. On the right 
fide of the altar he obferved a ftrange com¬ 
pound figure of mafty gold, which lie calls 
une chimeee, a CHIMERA, formed of the 
different parts of an elephant, a hoife, and a 
mule, upon which, he was informed, that holy 
perfon fifed, when living, in his guardian care 
of mankind, to take long journeys; and I 
fimft add, that this circufnftance is another 
irrefragable proof,- that many of the idols, 
adored in India, are dbiti^d xioitTAis. 
obferved likewife, in this pagoda, a certain 
idol of black Jlme , or the Sommok acobom* 
concefning which foraefhing more particular 
will ocseur hereafter. That execrable fpirit of 
bigotry which actuated the mind of Aureng- 
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zeb, fo different from that of the mild tad 
tolerant Akber, prompted that rcmorfelefe 
pcrfecutor of tlic Hindoo faith to pollute thfe 
venerable fabric, and infult the religion of 
Brahma in its ancient fan6tuary. Upon the 
majeftic ruins of this auguft pile, which was 
yifited by Tamerlane before its pollution, he 
erected a grand mofque, with two very lofty 
Mohammedan minarets, which, Mr. Forfter/' 
in his elegant but concife account of this 
city, fays, at the diftance of eight miles, 
flrongly attract the eye of the traveller who 
approaches Benares on the river from the 
caft quarter, and which, from their elevated 
height, feem to look down with triumph 
and exultation on the humbled pride and 
degraded devotion of this once flouriftiing 
city and univerfity. 

There is another remarkable inftance of the 
brutal conduct of Aurengzeb in regard to the 
pagoda of Ahmed-Abad, in Guzzurat, which 
therefore may not improperly be noticed 
here. It is called the pagoda of Santidas, the 
name of its founder, and is deferibed by Taver¬ 
nier as cbnfifting of three courts, paved with 
marble, and furrounded with porticoes, fup- 

ported 

* Sketches of the Mythology and Cuftoms of the Hindoos, t>y 
Mr.Forfter, p. 4. 
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fidrted fey marble columns, into the third of 
inner cburt of which no perfon was permitted 
to enter with his fandals on. The infide roof 
and Walls of this pagoda are adorned with 
Mofeie ■work and agates. of various colours, 
and all the porticoes are crowded with fe¬ 
male figures, finely fculptured in marble, I 
ptefume of Bhavani, the Indian Venus, or 
Nature in her prolific character perfonifiecb 
with her numerous attendants of nymphs and 
graces. This fine pagoda Was afterwards de¬ 
filed and converted into aTurkilli mofque by 
Aurengzeb; and the hiftory of the barbari¬ 
ties committed by the ufurpers of India 
fcarcely records any greater outrage offered 
to the Hindoos than was committed by him, 
in effecting his purpofe. It is Thevenot, a 
later traveller in India, that furniflies me with 
the anecdote. Knowing the profound vene¬ 
ration of the Hindoos for the cow, he order¬ 
ed one of .thofe facred animals to be slaugh¬ 
tered within its walk, which effeCtiially pre¬ 
cluded the Brahmins from ever %ain paying 
their adorations in a temple contaminated by 
filch a dreadful and wanton of atrocity* 
His intolerant bigotry led him to commit ftill 
farther outrages. Hot waged war with die 

von-tu* c beautiful 

•* Sec Thcvenvt’s ladjaftTmek, p. Jo. Eng. fpl. edit, 1687. 
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beautiful marble fculptures it contained ? 
be ordered all thofe elegant ftataes to be dlfi- 
figured, and fmote off the of every 
figure in the edifice that alluded to the Hin- 
doo mythology. There can fc&rcely be a 
doubt, from ThevCnot’a defeription of the 
great Mohammedan mofque, in this famous 
city, called Juma-Mefgid, thdt it was an¬ 
ciently a Hindoo temple. #. i 

It was my fixed intention in this Differta- 
lion on the Indian architecture, to refrain from 
deferibing any temples, however grand and 
ft upend ous, as many of the Mohammedan 
•molques, ere&ed in India, are, that were not 
ftrictly Hindoo; but, as the ftyle of building 
of The Juma-Mesgid, or Friday’s Mofque, 
fo called from the great refort of, all ranks 
of Mohammedans thither on that day,.evi¬ 
dently proves the architecture to be genuine 
Indian, I fhall, in this inftance alone, deviate 
from- ray general rule. I fhall adhere io 
Thevenot’s account, which is more ample 
than Taverniers.. ■, ♦ > 

This vaft pile, of which the ingenious 
Mr. Forbes has favoured me >witit dbe* fight of 
a beautiful drawing, taken oirthes^ot, by bis 
own* correct pencil, is ereCted in % quadran¬ 
gular &fhion, but not exaCtly fquare; for, it 
. is 
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is* iii length 140 paces, and in breadth 120* 
whfehis entirely confonant, to the obfervation 
of Mr. Cranford, that the Hindoos never 
ereCt any building precifely fquare, though 
their deviation from that line of meafure- 
meut is very trifling, and, in their large 
buildings, fcarcely dilcernible. Round this 
wall, on the infide, as is ufual in India, and 
as indy be feen in my engraving of the large 
pagoda in the former volume, runs a vaulted 
gallery, the roof of which is fupported by 
four-and-thirty pilafters. The temple itfelf is 
elevated upon forty-four pillars, ranging two 
and two in regular order through the build¬ 
ing, and the pavement is of marble* Twelve 
beautiful domes, of different dimenfions, meet 
the eye of the fpectator on his approach to 
the temple. In the middle of the, front of it 
are three great arches; at the fides are two 
large fquare gates that open into it; and each 
gate is beautified with pilafters, but without 
any particular order of architecture. The 
high freeples, or minarets, on the top of each 
gate,* from which* he fays,„the be'adles of the 
mofqpe call the people to prayers, are doubt- 
Ms o£ Mohammedan, eonftru&ion. 

While on this weten ;fide of India, the 
reader will perhaps readily pardon an excur- 
. e s . lion 
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(ion to I^tten-Sumnaut, near the coaft, whet© 
once fkmriftml the moil iuperb temple in $M 
Hindoftain but whofe inmoft fiuuftuary was 
polluted, and whole immenfe accumulated 
wealth was plundered, by die defofatmg tyrant 
Mahmud of Gazna, in his invahon of this 
part of India, about the year too© of out 
aera. The temple of SumNAUT, a deity very 
nearly related, I conceive, to JA<H*n&®Aov 
of OrilTa, or rather, a$ I fhall hereafter en¬ 
deavour, from the fimilarity of their names 
and the co-incidence of various other circum- 
li ances to evince, the very identical divinity 
venerated on that coaft, was, previoully to 
Hie irruption of the Gaznavide fult&ns, the 
molt celebrated refort of devotees in this ever 
molt populous and belt cultivated region of 
Hindoftan. Indeed, the idol, adored in this 
grand temple, gave his name, not only to the 
city, but to a very extCnfive tra& of country 
around it; lince, according to the Ayeen 
Akbery,* one of the grand diviftons of the 
province of Guzzurat, is called by his name. 
He feems, Indeed, like Jaggerftaut, in later 
times, to have had pre-eminenceabqve all 
other idols that were worfiiipped. throughout 
the whole doimtry; for, if Eesiih&sh may be 
' - ; , credited# 

® Ayeen AkheVy, vol. 2 . f* 8U 
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credited, the different rajahs had bellowed 
two thoufand villages, with their territories, 
for theTupport of the eftabliihment of this 
temple, iji which two thoufand prielis con-* 
ilantly officiated. Of the temple itfelf, the 
moll extravagant relations are given by the 
Perfian and Arabian authors, who wrote the 
life of Mahmud and his defcendants; authors 
from whofe valuable Works Feriflitah proba¬ 
bly drew the materials of his Indian Iliftory; 
and which authors, after great expence and 
toil of refearch, are now, for the molt part, in 
my pofleffiori. From tliefe authentic fources, 
therefore, compared with the Ayeen Akbery 
and- other Indian productions, printed and 
manufeript, to which the patrons and friends 
of this work have granted me accefs, I hope 
to gratify my readers with a more valuable 
and original work than I could firft hope to 
complete; a work, which, in the large fcale 
at prefent propofed, cannot fail of being 
mom generally interefting, fmce it will em¬ 
brace much of the hiftory of the ancient 
world, and record many of the molt illuftrious 
deeds tfanfa&ed on the great theatre of Aha; 
too dluftrious, alas ! if the daring bat fueoelT- 
ful outrages of ferocious barbarians may be 
called dhiftrious, and the oppreffion and 
c 3 . plunder 
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plunder of the mildeft and mod benevolent 

people on earth dignified by the name of 
valour. 

The lofty roof of Sumnaut was Supported 
by fifty-fix pillars overlaid with plates of gold, 
and ir.crufied at intervals with rubies, eme¬ 
ralds, and other precious ftones. Gne pen¬ 
dant lamp alone illumined the fpafcious fabric, 
whofe light, reflected back from innumerable 
jewels, fpread 'a ft rang and refulgent luftre 
throughout the whole temple. In the rnidft 
flood Sumnaut himfelf, an idol compofed of 
one entire ftone, fifty cubits in height, forty- 
feven of which were buried in the ground; 
and, on thatfpot, according to the Brahmins, 
he had been worfhipped between four and 
five thoufand years, a period beyond which, 
it is remarkable, they never venture to afeend; 
for, it is a period at which their Cali, or pre- 
fent age, commences : it is, in fhort, the pe¬ 
riod of that flood, beyond which, Mr. Bryant 
judicioufly obferves, human records cannot 
afeend. His image was waflied every morn- 
ipg and evening with ffefli water, brought 
from the Ganges, at the diftancefof twelve 
hundred miles. Around the dome were dif- 
perfed fome thoufarlds ofiftiages in gold 
and filver, of various fhapes and dimenftdns, 

fo 
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fo fhat on this fpot, as in a grand pantheon, 
teemed'to be aifembled all the deities vene¬ 
rated in fimdoftan. As it may gratify the 
reader to be informed of the fate of this beau¬ 
tiful and coftly ftirine, and of the fentiirients 
raifed by the profpcct of it in the breaft of a 
, lavage and avaricious ufurper, I lhall prefent 
him with the relation of that event as it Hands 
in the propofed hiftory, 

Mahmud being informed of the riches col¬ 
lected at Sumnaut,. as well as of the tremen¬ 
dous menace of the idol, if he approached 
that hallowed flirine, was determined to put 
the power of the god to inftant trial. Leav¬ 
ing' Gazna with an immenfe army, and ad¬ 
vancing by the way of Multan and Ajmere, 
through two terrible deferts, where nothing 
but the molt prudent exertions faved that 
army from being annihilated by famine, he 
arrived, without opposition, before the walls 
pf Sumnaut. On the high battlements of the 
temple were aflembled an innumerable mul¬ 
titude in arms, when a herald approaching -de¬ 
nounced the vengeaiibe of the god, and in¬ 
formed the befiegers that their idol, Sumnaut, 
had drawn them together on that fpot, that 
lie might blaft them in a moment, and 
avenge, by one dreadful and general ruin, the 
c 4 deftru&ioa 
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deftruCfcten of the gods of Hindofran. In 
of thele awfol imprecations, Mahmud com¬ 
menced an immediate and vigorous affaalt: 
and drove the defendants from the walls,which 
the befiegers, by fealing ladders, inftantly 
mounted, exclaiming aloud, w Allah Akbar.” 
The Hindoos, who had retreated into the term 
pie and proftrated themfelves before their idol 
in devout expectation of feeing die enemy 
difeomfited by the fignal and infrantaneous 
vengeance of heaven, finding their expecta¬ 
tions vain, made a defperate effort for the 
prefervation of the place. Ruffling in a body 
on the aflailants, they repulfed them with great 
daughter ; and, as faft as frefli forces afeended 
the walls, puflied them headlong-down with 
their fpears, This advantage they maintained 
for two days, fighting like men who had de¬ 
voted themfelves to that death, which their 
belief in the Motcmpfychofis allured them was 
only a pafikge to felicity and glory. At tM 
end of this period a vaft army of idolaters 
coming to their relief, drew the attention of 
Mahmud from the fiegii to his own more im¬ 
mediate fafety. Leaving, therefore, a body of 
troops to anaufe the befiege4, be took a more 
favourable flatten, and prepared to engage 
the advancing enemy, Thefewere led to bat- 
. . 4 tie 
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tie by Rajah Byram Deo, from whofe family 
tlie territory of Deo received its name, and 
other eoafiderable rajahs, under the certain 
perfuafion that the caufe for which they were 
to fight would infure victory to their arms. 
Accordingly, they fought with a heroifin pro* 
portionate to their fuperftition; and, before, 
victory declared for Mahmud, five thoufand 
Hindoo® lay flaughtered on the field. Die 
gacrifon of Snmnaut, after this defeat, giving 
up all for loft, iffued out of a, gate that looked 
towards the ocean, and embarked in boats 
to the number of four thoufand, with an in¬ 
tent to proceed to the ifland of Serandib o® 
Ceylon; but, information of their flight hav¬ 
ing been given to the fultan, he feized all the 
boats that remained in the harbour, and fent 
after them a fele& body of his beft troops, who, 
capturing fome and finking others, permitted 
few of the miferable fugitives to efcape. 

After plating a large body of guards at the 
gates and round the walk, Mahmud entered 
the city, and approaching the temple .was 
ftmck with the majeftifc grandeur of that an¬ 
cient ffau&ure; but, when he entered in and 
faw the ineftimable # riches ft contained, he was 
ftlled with aftoniihmeat, mingled with de¬ 
light. in the ftiry of Mohammedan zeah he 

lmofo 
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fmote off the nofe of the idol with a mace 
which he carried, and ordered the image io 
be disfigured and broke to pieces. While 
they were proceeding to obey his command, a 
croud of Brahmins, frantic at this treatment 
of their idol, petitioned his omras to interfere, 
and offered forne crores in gold if he would 
forbear farther to violate the image of .their 
deity: They urged, that the demolition;of 
the idol,would not remove idolatry from the 
walls of Snmnaut, but that fuch a fum of 
money, given among believers, would be an 
notion truly meritorious. The fultan ac¬ 
knowledged the truth of their remark, but 
declared that lie never would become that 
bale character, which a coincidence with their 
petition would render him, a feller of idols. 
.The perfons appointed,, therefore, proceeded 
in their work; and, having mutilated the fu- 
perior part, broke in pieces the body of the 
idol, which had been made hollow, and con¬ 
tained an infinite variety of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls, of a water fo pure, and of a 
magnitude fo uncommon, that the beholders 
were filled with lurprize and admiration. 
This unexpected treafure, with all the other 
fpoil, taken in the temple and cify ofSumnaut 
Were immediately fecurcd and fent to Gazna; 

while 
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while fragments of the demolished idol were 
diftribiited to the Several mofques of Mecca, 
Medina, and Gazna, to be thrown at the 
threfholcUof their gates, and trampled upon 
by devout and zealous muff hi men. 

If the reader IhoukJ now choofe to afcend 
towards the city of Naugracut, in the great 
range of mountains fo called, whither lew 
Europeans, befides John Albert de Mandelslo, 
have penetrated, he may there contemplate 
the rains of what that writer, who vifited the 
place in 1638, denominates “ a fuperb and 
fumptuous pagoda, the floor whereof is co¬ 
vered with plates of gold, and in which is 
the effigies of an animal, or rather monfter, to 
whom the numerous devotees facrifice their 
tongues.”* ‘Mandelslo calls it the idol Matt a ; 
but Abul Eazil, who had probably viiited 
the plaice in one of his journeys, with Ahber, 
to Cafhmere, exprefsly fays, it was the con- 
fort, that is, the active power, of Mahadeo, 
the deff toying god, to whom thefe fangninnry 
facrifices, fo much in unifon with his cha¬ 
racter, were made. The reader may like- 
wife view the remains of tlie hallowed col¬ 
lege of Tanaffar, which Mr. Finch vifited 
ib early as the year nine of the feventeentb 

century, 


♦ MawicWo’s Travels, p. *i. 
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century, the fame of wfaofe learning, and the 
wealth of' whole auguft pagodas, was fprcad 
over all India.® Indeed, according to the 
Arabian writers, > who will hereafter be cited 
at large by me, this place was the Mecca of 
this part of Hindoftatr^ ahd its Iblid idols of 
maffy lilver made no fmall part of the booty 
acquired in Mahmud's fixth irruption into 
India. Many other noble pagodas adorned 
thefe higher regions of Hindoftan, whole 
accumulated treafures became the property 
of thofe faerilegious Arabian and Peril an in¬ 
vaders, who, under the pretence of propa¬ 
gating religion, violated every principle of 
morality, and fpread havoc and defolation 
through regions once the lovelieft and the 
happiell upon earth. 

Tattaffar was, according to the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, the northern, and Mattra the fouthem, 
limit Of the domains of the old rajahs of 
Delhi, previous to the fubverfion of their 
power by thefe faiercilels marauders. To the 
latter city, once rich and beautiful, but now 
decayed and ruined, the feene of the exploits 
of the amiable Creeffina, the conrfe of the 
Jumnahj that waffles Delhi, will immediately 
lead us. Let us approach, with becoming re¬ 
verence, 

* See Mr. Finch's Travels in Hama’s Voyages, vol. i. p. *8. 
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vereiice, the fuperb temple of the mil deft 
and moil benevolent of all the Hindoo dei¬ 
ties. 

Maltha, the Methora of Pliny, is fituated 
about eighteen miles from Agra, on the di¬ 
rect road to Delhi, and is particularly cele¬ 
brated for having been the birth-place of 
Creelhna, who is efteemed, in India, not fo 
much an incarnation of the divine Veefhnu 
as the Deity himfelf in a human form, 
j The hiftoty of this perfonage is among the 
I moft curious of all that occur in Indian m v- 
,, thology. The Sanfcreet narrative of his extra- 
| ordinary feats, in feme points, approaches lb 
near to the Scriptural account of our Saviour, 
i as to have afforded real ground for Sir W. 
i Jones to fuppofe that the Bra h mins liad, in the 
early ages of Chviftianity, feen or heard recited 
to them feme of the fpurious gofpels which in 
thole ages fo numeroufly abounded, and had 
ingrafted the wildell parts of them upon the 
old tbbfe of this Indian Apollo.* The birth 
of this divine infant was predicted, and a 
reigning tyrant of India, by name Cans a* 
learning from the predfetiott that he fhould 
be defiroyed by this wonderful child, order* 
ed all the male children, bom at that period, 

m 
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to he {lain; but Gneflina was preferred bf 
biting the bread, inftead of fucking the poi- 
foned nipple, of the nurfe commilfionedi, to 
deftrpy him. From fear of thistyrant, he was 
fettered in Mathura by an honed herdf- 
)uan, and paffed his innocciit hours in rural di- 
verttous at his fofter-fatherf farm. Repeated 
miracles, however, foon difcoreped his celefe 
tial origin. He preached to the.Brahmans the 
doctrines of meeknefs and benevolence; he 
even condefcended to wafh their feet,. as a 
proof of his own meeknefs; and he railed the 
dead by defeending for that purpofe to the 
lowed region. He adted not always, indeed, 
in the capacity of a prince or herald of 
peace, for he was a mighty warrior; but his 
amazing powers were principally exerted to 
fave and to defend. Even the great war of 
the Maliabbarat* which he fomented, was a 
just war, undertaken againfl invaders and 
tyrants, whom Jbe triumphantly overthrew, 
and then returned to his feat in Vaicqjstha, 
the heavenly, region. . . . t t . 

The pagoda, facred to this Indian deity? is 
notaJels dupeffdous than his hiftory and his 
anions. According to Tavernier, , it is one 
the moil.fumptuous edifices in sail India, con-r 
Rj*u&;ed of tire fame beautiful red done, or / 
. * • ■ marble. 
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marble, with Which, I before obferved, the 
Cable of A gra and the walls of Delhi are built,* 
and ftatiding upon a Vaft octagonal platform, 
overlaid with hewn ftone. Extenfive, how¬ 
ever, as is this temple, it does not occupy, 
above half the platform : the remaining half 
ferves as a grand piazza in front of it. The 
Jrlatform itfelf is afeended by two flights of 
Hone fteps, fixtCen in number, of which, the 
principal leads up to the grand portal of the 
pagoda, fupported by pillars richly decorated 
with the ufual fculptures. The pagoda is 
conftrmSted likewife in the form of a crofs, of 
which each wing is equal in extent, and a 
limilar dome to that at Benares rifes to a vail 
height in the centre, with* an addition of two 
others, fomewhat linalter, on each fide. The 
elevation and grandeur- of the whole fabric 
may ealily be conceived from the aflertion of 
the fame traveller, that, though fituated in .a 
bottom, it is diftinbtly vifible at the di&aaee 
of five or fix leagues; In this pagoda* the 
sanctuary is partitioned off by-a dole ba* 
luftrade of pillars, within w hich none but the 
Brahmins are allowed to enter, A. tyribe it© 
thofe Brahmins, however, introduced our curi? 

ons 

• See tbs definition of Agra in the Geographical 0iirertatio% 
¥oh i> p. 7*. 
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bus traveller into this recefs, and who there 
beheld a great fquare altar, lixteen feft in 
height, covered with gold and fdver brocade, 
on which $ood the great idol, vfhicli, he lays, 
they called Ram Ram. Ram, however, be 
mentions in another place as the general ap¬ 
pellation for an idol deity; and ^he idol, here 
tvorfliipped, is, doubtlefs, Veefhnu, under the 
form of Creelhna. It fliould not be forgotten, 
however, that Rama was the elder brother of 
Creelhna. The head of the idol,, which appear¬ 
ed to be of black marble, was alone yiiible, with 
two great rubies in the place of eyes. All the 
reft of the body, from the flioulder to the feet, 
was concealed beneath a robe of purple velvet. 
He noticed alfo two fmall idols, one on each 
lide of the greater, and the fuperb carriage in 
which, on high feftivals, the god is carried 
about in procelTion. Long before the period 
of Tavernier’s viiit to Mattra, the veneration 
of die Hindoos lor this auguft pagoda had de¬ 
clined, and the devotion, fo fervently paid at 
its hallowed flirine in ancient time, was al- 
naoft totally neglected. The reafon which he 
affigns far this general negle& of the rites, due 
to die benevolent Creeshna, is, that the 
Jmnnali, which formerly flqwcd jclole by its 
loot, had retired to the diftance of half a 

league 
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league from it, and that diftance was incon¬ 
venient for the ablution of the numerous 
pilgrims who formerly flocked to it; fo in¬ 
convenient, that, before they could reach the 
pagoda, feme frefh defilement had taken place, 
and it became neceffary to repeat the ab¬ 
lution! 

The pagoda of Titi petty is fituated upon 
the top of a high mountain in the dominions 
of the nabob of Arcot, about forty miles 
north-eaft of that capital; and, as well for its 
extent as for the various accommodations of 
lodgings for the numerous Brahmins who of¬ 
ficiate in it, has the appearance of a city 
rather than of a temple. To this hill, Ta¬ 
vernier fays, there is a circular afcent every 
w ay of hewn ftone; the leafl of the Hones, 
forming that afcent, being ten feet long and 
"three broad; and the hill itfelf, Mr. Cam¬ 
bridge adds, is considered in fo faered a 
light, that none but Hindoos are ever fullered 
to afeend it. According to this latter gentle¬ 
man's information, which I prefume to be au¬ 
thentic, Tripetti is holden by the Hindoos of 
rise Peninfula in the fame veneration as Mecca 
is by the Mohammedans, and there is an¬ 
nually, in September, a feftival celebrated at 
this place, to which an immenfe crowd of pil- 

voi,. nt. n grims. 
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grims, loaded with prefents for the idol, refort, 
to the great emolument of the pricfts and 
the great increafc of the revenues of the na¬ 
bob. Tavernier defcribcs the principal ftatue 
as refembling Venus, and therefore the god- 
defs here adored is, in all probability, Biia- 
vani, whom I have before obferved to be the 
Indian Venus. 

However venerable thefe four pagodas for 
their fan&ity and antiquity, they are all ex¬ 
ceeded, in point of magnificence at lead, by 
that of Seringiiam, which is fituated upon 
an ifland to which it gives its name, and is it- 
felf formed by two branches of the great river 
Cauveri. The pagoda of See ingham ftands 
in the dominions of the king of Tanjore, in 
the neighbourhood of Tritchinopoly, and is 
compofed, according to Mr. Orme, “ of.feven 
fquare inclofures, one within the other, the 
walls of which are tw enty-five feet high and 
four thick. The inclofures are 350 feet dis¬ 
tant from one another, and each has four 
large gates, with a high tower; which are 
placed, one in the middle of each, fide of the 
inclofure, and oppofite to the Foutt cardinal 
points/’ The outward wall is near four miles 
in circumference, and its gah^fay to the loath 
is ornamented with pillarst^veral of which 

are 
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are Angle ftortes, thirty-three feet long, and 
nearly five in diameter; while thofe, which 
form the roof, are ftill larger: in the inmoft 
inclofures are the chapels.. “ Here, (continues 
this elegant hiftorian,) as in all the other great 
pagodas of India, the Brahmins live in afub- 
ordination which knows no refinance, and 
Humber in a voluptuoufnefs that knows no 
wants ; here, fenfible of the happinefs of their 
condition, they quit not the filence of their 
retreats to mingle in the tumults of the ftate; 
nor point the brand, flaming from the altar, 
againft the authority of the lovereign or the 
tranquillity of the government.”* All the 
gate-ways are crowded with emblematical 
figures of their various divinities. No Euro¬ 
peans are admitted into the lait fquare, con¬ 
taining the famStuary of thefupreme Yeeflmu, 
and few have gone farther than the third. In 
the war between the French and Englifh in 
the Carnatic, this voluptuous {lumber of the 
Ifmhmiqs was frequently interrupted; for, the 
pagoda, being a place of confiderable itrength, 
was alternately taken pofleffion of by the con¬ 
tending armies. On the firft attempt to pene¬ 
trate within the faered inclofure, a venerable 
Brahmin, ftruck with horror at die thought of 
; having 

• Orme's Hittory ©f Hindoftan, fecond edition, vol x. f. 17S. 
i) 2 
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having a temple, fo profoundly hallowed for 
ages, polluted by the profane footfteps of 
Eurojieans, took hisftationon the top of the 
grand gate-way of the outermoft court, and 
conjured the invaders to defift from their im¬ 
pious enterprise. Finding all his expoftala* 
tions ineffectual, rather than be the agoniziftg 
fpeitator of its profanation, he, in atranfport 
of rage, threw himfelf upon the pavement be¬ 
low, and dallied out his brains-. This cir- 
cumftancc cannot fail of bringing to the 
reader s mind the fine ode of Gray,’ intitled 
4C The Bard/’ and the limilar cataftrophe of 
the hoary prophet. 

J Tlie artful policy of princes and the l’uperfti- 

tious terrors of the vulgar, operating together, 
had contributed to enrich many of the pago¬ 
das of India with revenues in money and ter¬ 
ritory equal to that of many fovereigns. The 
facrcd and accumulated treafures of ages have, 
in modern periods, been diffipated by the facri- 
legious violence of Mohammedan and Euro¬ 
pean plunderers; and even of their territories 
much has been curtailed. What an ample pro- 
vifion indeed had been made in tliefe hallowed 
retreats for the voluptuous repofe, in which, 
Mr. Orme has juft infoimed us* the luxurious 
priefts of Brahma fl umbered, as well as to 
i what 
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what an aftonifhing number their body in the 
principal pagodas formerly amounted, will b© 
evident to the reader, who will take the trou¬ 
ble of turning to the pages of that entertain¬ 
ing traveller and faithful narrator Captain 
Hamilton, or of the above-cited hiftorian. 
The former allures us, that the temple of Jag- 
gemaut is vilited by an incredible number of 
pilgrims*from the moft diftant regions of In¬ 
dia, that the Mohammedan prince of the 
country formerly exacted a tax of the value of 
half-a-crown per head on every pilgrim who 
came to worth ip at that pagoda; which, in 
the annual average, amounted to 750 , 000 /. and 
that five candies of provifion were daily 
drelTed for the ufe of the priefts and the 
pilgrims, each candy containing 1600 lb. 
weight,* 

This account of Mr. Hamilton is confirmed, 
in almoft funilar words, by Tavernier, who, 
fpeaking of Jaggernaut, obfcrves, “ Les me¬ 
nus 4e cette grande pagode font fuffifans pour 
donner tons les jours k manger a quinae au 
vingt mille pderins, comme il s’y en trouve 
fouvcnt un pareil nombre.”-j- Mr. Omie ac- 
5 v quaint* 

• Ustniftea's Voyage to the Baft Indies, vol. i. p. 386. The firit 
edition of this book was printed in Scotland •, but I cite throughout 
that of London, 1744. 
f Voyage de Tavernier, tom. iv. p. 144, 
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quaiitts us that pilgrims come from all parts 
of the Pentnfula to worth ip at that of Seringa 
ham, but nose without an offering of money; 
that a large part of the revenue of the iffand 
is allotted for the maintenance of the Brah¬ 
mins who inhabit it; and that tbefe, with 
their families, formerly compofeda multitude* 
not lefs in number than 40,000 fords, main¬ 
tained without labour by the liberality of fii- 
perftition.* 

The difproportioned figures of moft of the 
idols, adored in thefe fuperb fabrics* are by no 
means in unifon with the prevailing fymmetry 
that reigns in their confirmation; though it 
mult be confefled, that the ponderous orna¬ 
ments of gold and jewels, with which they are 
decorated, are perfectly fo with the fumptu- 
oufnefs and magnificence that diftinguifh them. 
Thofe idols are in general formed of every 
monftrous lhape which imagination can con¬ 
ceive, being, for the moft part, half human 
and half favage. Some appear formidably ter? 
rific with numerous heads and arms, the rude 
expreffive fymbols of fuperdnimaii wilHom 
and of gigantic power; others appear with 
large horns branching from their heads: and 
others again with huge tulks protruded from 

their 

* Orrae's Hiftory of Hjndoftan, vol. i. p, 178. 
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their extended mouths. In ihort, as Matter 
Purchafc has obferved, “ they are very ill- 
favoured ; their mouths are monftrous, their 
ears gilded and full of jewels, their teeth and 
eyes of gold, filver, or glafs, and coloured 
black with the lamps that bum continually 
before them/’* A profufion of confecrated 
hieroglyphic animals appears fculptured all 
over the crowded walls. The bull, fo pecu¬ 
liarly facred to Osiris, at Memphis, as, in¬ 
deed, he was to Seeva, the god with the 
crescent, at Benares, the ram facred to 
Jupiter, and the goat to Pan, are feen 
together in the fame group with the ape, the 
rhinoceros, and the elephant: and Egypt 
teems to have blended her facred animals 
with thofe which are confidered as in a more 
peculiar maimer belonging to India. 


* See Purcfyafe’s Pilgrirajige, vol.i-p- 579, edit. 1679; 
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SECTION II. 


Preliminary Obfervations to the comparative 
Survey of the Temples of Egypt , comprehend¬ 
ing an extenfvoe Difquifition relative to the 
Period in which the SuperJHtiom , more pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate to Egypt, were tranfport- 
ed into India. —Probable to have been at 
that Crijis when the Egyptian Priejis were 
driven from their Country by the cruel Ra* 
vagespf Cambyses. —The Opinions ofKm- 
ciier and Kajmpfer, on this Subject, 
greatly corroborated by the RefeBions of Sir 
W. Jones, in the Afiatic ReJearches, on 
the SubjeB of the Indian Deity Boodh, or 
Buddha; and on the great Refemblance 
fubfifiing both in the Name and the Worjhip 
of the Egyptian Isis and Osiris and the 
Indian Eswara and Isa. — Mr. Cham¬ 


bers# 
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be fe&s Account of the Ruins of Mavalipu- 
ram, of the Sommonacodom, or Stone- 
Deity of the Siamese, and of the Superjii- 
tkm of Bo o d u .—Additional Evidence of (At 
early and familiar Intercourfe fubfijting be¬ 
tween the Egyptians and Indians ad- 
duced.—FirJl, in their mutual Veneration of 
the facred Lotos .—Secondly, in their early 
Cultivation of the Sugar-Cane.— Thirdly, 
in their ancient and once univerfal Diet hav¬ 
ing conffied of Vegetables. — Fourthly, 
in their mutual pojfejjing a Sacred sacer¬ 
dotal Language, called in India the 
DkvaiiaqA 7it.-^~Fifthly, in the Divifon 
of the People into Tribes or Casts.— 
Sixthly, in the numerous Ablutions prac- 
tifed by both People ,— And , fnatty, in their 
mmerfal Reverence of the Cow and the 
Serpent.— The Pyramids, the colossal 
Statues, and the Temples, of Egypt, 
together with thmr Jymbolical Decorations, 
are now at large confdered in a new 
awd' mythological Point of View, and the 
Analogy which they bear to the ancient My- 

thriac 
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thrice SuperJUtwm of the Greater Ajm are 
pointed out. ' 

I MPRESSED with ideas tolerably correct of 
the unfullied purity of the genuine laws 
and of the uniform fimplicity of the original 
mode of worth ip eftablilhed by the firft great 
legillator of Hindoftan, and not ignorant, at 
the fame time, of the awful fan&ion by which 
the natives were bound, through the wife 
policy of tire legiflator, to the ftri6t obfervance 
of both, many zealous admirers of the celebrat¬ 
ed inftitution of Indian jurifprudence and 
theology have been filled with aftonilhment 
at the rapid increafe of idol-deities, and es¬ 
pecially of Egyptian deities, in that country. 
It is evidentirom every review of the ancient 
hiftory of the two countries, that, in the moll 
early ages, a very familiar intercourfe fubfilted 
between India and Egypt. Upon evidence, that 
appears neither irrational, nor unfupported 
by collateral proof, we have - feen that feme 
authors of credit have confidered the Indians 
as defeended from Rama, the, grandfon of 
Ham, the parent of idolatliy.. However 
ftrong that evidence, the more generally pre¬ 
valent opinion feems to be that the Indians 

are 
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are of the nobler and more devout line of 
. Shem. If we consider them in the latter 
point of view, as the progeny of that holy 
patriarch, one _of themoft probable folutions 
of this deviation, in his defcendants, from 
their primeval fimplicity of worfhip that has 
been offered, is to be found in the learned 
Athanafius Kircher,^ who has made the theo- 
logic fyftems of the various Oriental nations, 
and, in particular, the hieroglyphic emblems 
( of deity adored in Egypt, the fubjedt of his 
i | minute refearches. The frantic outrages 
j. committed by Cambyfes, after his conquell 
j! of Egypt, his murder of Apis, their moll 
| venerated deity, the wanton cruelties which he 
inflicted upon his priefts, and the confequent 
| burning of thofe lofty and unrivalled edifices, 

1 the remains of which, at this day, conftitute 
the proudeft glory of that defolated country, 
are related at large in the third book of Hero¬ 
dotus. It feems to have been the intention 
of that monarch, at once to extinguilh the 
Egyptian religion and to extirpate the order 
of the pjiefthood; dor can we wonder that the 
real madnefs, which fucceeded to the tem¬ 
porary phrenzy that dictated thofe outrages, 
was imputed by the fame facred order to the 
immediate 

* Kircher. Ctun. Illuftnit. part in, p. 151. edit. Araft. 1667. 
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immediate vengeance of heaven for the un¬ 
heard-of facrilege. From the lacerating 
fcourge and the deftroying, fword of Cam- 
byfes, Kircher reprefents the Egyptian priefts 
as flying with horror, and taking tip their 
refidence in all the neighbouring countries of 
Afia, whofe inhabitants’ would afford them 
fhelter. Thefe holy and perleetfted then, 
throughout the regions which received "them, 
are faid to have propagated the fhperftifcions 
of Egypt, and both India, Scythia, and Chink, 
became in time polluted with the multiform 
idolatry, which, in fo remarkable a manner, 
prevailed on the banks of the Nile. If this 
explication of the introduction into India of 
fo many idols, peculiar to Egypt, be allowed 
to have any weight, it will alfd account for 
various ftrikmg features of refemblanCe in 
the idolatrous ceremonies Common to thefe 
countries, as well as the monftrous forms of 
many of the idols adored with equal reverence 
in the pagodas of China and Hindoftan; and 
it will partly explain the reafcn of that very 
particular and univerfai venerarionin which 
the two facred animals of Egypt, the Cow 
and the Serpent, are hblden^ 

, To the authority of Kircher maybe added 
that of a ftill greater writer, who, to the vari¬ 
ous 
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ous learning obtained from books united the 
lefs fallible evidence arifmg from,ocular in- 
veftigntion, The profound Ksempfer,* in his 
hiftory of Japan, afferts his belief that the 
great Indian faint, Budiia SAKiA,was.a prielt 
of Memphis, where tire God Apis was particu¬ 
larly adored, who, about that period, fled into 
India, and, together with many other Egyptian 
fuperftitions, introduced the worfhip of Apis, 
before unknown to the natives. Sir W. Jones 
ll , feems, in fome degree, to conflrm the opinion 
f-i of both thefe refpe£table authors,when he 
I fays that Boodh was undoubtedly the Won 
|! or Oden of the Scandinavians; and, under the 
| fofter name of Eo, was, in fucceeding ages, 

* honoured with adoration by the Chinefe. The 
I only objection to a perfe& coincidence in 
fentiment between thefe Oriental critics feems 
to lie in the point of chronology; for, the laft, 
in the lame page with the above aflertion, 
fixes the appearance of Boodh, or the ninth 
great incarnation of Veeshwu, in the year one 
thoufand and fourteen before Chrift, whereas 
tire invafion of Egypt, by Cambyles, took 
place, according to Archbilhop Uflier, in the 
year 525 before tire, Chiiftian sera. 

. ' - * ' . In 

* See KLsempfer’s Hift. Japan, vol. i. p, 38, edit-. 
f Aiiat. Refearehw, voK i. p. 42$. 
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In corroboration of the conje&ure, that a 
conliderable part of the religious rites, at this 
day obferved in Hindoftan, conftituted for¬ 
merly the eftablifhed religion of Egypt, may 
be adduced the fentiments of the learned per- 
fonage juft cited, and inferted in a preceding 
page of the Afiatic Befearches. Sir W. Jones, 
with more than ufual confidence, aflerts his 
belief, that the “ Eswara and Isa of the 
Hindoos are the Isis and Osiris of the 
Egyptiansadding, that he is perfuaded we 
fliall, in time, difcover in India all the learning 
of the Egyptians, without deciphering their 
hieroglyphics.*' He fubjoins,' that the bull of 
Efwara is molt probably Apis, the Egyptian 
divinity; and that, if the veneration Ihewn, 
both in Tibet and India, to fo amiable and 
ufeful a quadruped as the cow lias not feme 
affinity with the religion of Egypt and the 
idolatry of Ifrael, we mull at leaft allow that 
circumftances have wonderfully coincided. 

With refpe6t to the colonies that are fup- 
pofed to have come from Egypt to India, this 
is the refult of Sir William’s inquiries: he 
■informs us that Misr, the native appellation 
for Egypt, is a name familiar in India, both as 
a title of honour and as an appellative; that 
Tirhoot, 


Afiatic Refearches, vol, i. p. *53^ 
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Tirhoot, a territory in North Bahar, was 
tlie. country, aiferted, by an . aged and learned 
Brahmin, to be that in which fuch colony fet¬ 
tled ; that even the word Nilus may be fafely 
derived from the Sanfcreet word Nila, or 
blue, fince the Nile is exprefsly called, by 
Dionyfius, an azure dream; that he is ftrongly 
of opinion that Egyptian priefts have actually 
come from the Nile to theGanga and Yamana, 
(Jumna,) which the Brahmins molt affuredly 
would never have left; that, whether they 
, might come there to inftruft or to be inftructed, 
| he could not decide, but more probably for 
); the latter caufe, from the felf-fufficient cha- 
]; ratter of the Brahmins; and, that they might 
; ' vifit the Sar maxes of India, as the fages of 
Greece vifited them, rather -to acquire than 
| to impart knowledge. 

M. Anquetil, in 1760, vifited a pagoda of 
j moft remote antiquity on the coaft of Mala¬ 
bar,; and, advancing into it, perceived, in a 
comer, a little (tone ftatue, about a foot long, 
reprefenting an ox, ill-fhaped, lying down, 
with a bell about his neck, and yet reeking with 
the oil of the facrifices. He propofed to his 
ferya»t,who was a Parfe, to take it away with 
him, but that fervant refufed. Another of his 
atteudapts, a good muflulman and lefs Scru¬ 
pulous, 

* 
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pulous, took it away, and put it into his pajan- 
kccn. The author adds, that he retired happy 
in an opportunity of carrying to Europe a 
deity, taken out of one of the moft celebrated 
Indian pagodas. Can we wonder, after this 
confeflion, that the Brahmins are jealous of 
Europeans approaching the fandtuanes of 
their religion! 

It feeins to be the opinion of Mr. Chambers, 
and that opinion is corroborated by very ftrong 
teftimony from other writers, cited by that 
gentleman in the Afiatic Refearches,* where 
lie treats of fome grand remains of ancient 
Hindoo temples and Iculptures, like thofe of 
Salfette and Elephanta, cut out of the folid 
rock, on the Coromandel coatt, that there 
anciently prevailed in India, or at leaft in the 
Peninfula, a fyftem of religion, very different 
from that inculcated in the Vedas, and, in fome 
refpeds, totally inconliftent with the principles 
and pradice of the prefent Brahmins. This 
religion, he afferts, ftill flourilhes in the farther 
Peninfula, particularly among the Siamefe, 
between whom and the inhabitants of the Dec- 
can and Ceylone, it is evident, from hb difier- 
tation, that a conliderable intercourfe, in very 
remote periods, has fubfifted. Mr. Chambers 
fuppofes 

* Afiat. Refearch. vol. i. p. 145. 
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fuppo&s tliis religion to be the wdrfbipofthe 
God Boodh above-mentioned, whofe votaries, 
Mr. Knox obfertes, took particular pride in 
erecting to his honour temples and high mo¬ 
numents, “ as if they had been bom folely to 
hew rocks and great ftones, and lay them up in 
heaps/’® Their kings, he adds, are now happy 
fpiiits, having merited heaven by thofe ftupen- 
dous labours; In the trfeatife referred to above, 
among other evidences of the probability of 
his fnppofition, Mr. Chambers has inferted a 
paffage from M. Gentil, who remarked, in the 
neighbourhood of Verapatnam, a ftatue of 
granite, very hard and beautiful, probably of 
many thouland weight, but half funk in the 
deep fand, and Handing, as it were, abandoned 
in the midft of that extenfive plain. He ob- 
ferved, ** tliat it exa&ly refembled the Som- 
mo na codom, or principal Hone deity of the 
Siamefe, in the form of its head, in its features, 
and in the pofition of its arms; but that it bore 
no fimilitude to ihe prefent idols of the Hin- 
doos; and, upon inquiry of the Tamulians, he 
was conftantly informed, that it was the God 
Boodh, who was now no longer regarded, 
fine# the Brahmins had made themfelves 

“ matters 

• fee Knox’s curious, and, 1 believe,Authentic, hiftorical account 
of the ifland of Ceylone; published at London, 1681. 
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matters of the people’s faith " 'The idol-deity, 
reprefented by the Sommonacodom, was, 
amohg the Siaraefe, What Confucius was 
among the Chinefe, His hiftory and the rites 
of his religion are involved hi the deepeft 
gloom of mythology. According to the Balic 
books, he was born of a father and mother who 
had reigned in Ceylone, and feems hirafelf to 
have extended his wide j urifdidtioa, both as a 
king and as a prophet, not only over that 
illand, but over a great part of the two pe¬ 
ninsulas. He was endowed with the raoft 
extraordinary ftrength and adlivityof body, to 
overthrow demons and giants in combat; and, 
by fevere mortification and intenfe piety, he 
had arrived at the knowledge of the jpa/?, pro 
fent , and future. It is remarkable, however, 
that the Brahmins, while they reje&ed the re¬ 
ligious worthip of Bqodh, which, at prefent, 
fiourilhes in Ceylone and Siam, retained one 
peculiar and agreeable appendage of that reli¬ 
gion: “ the women, or female .Haves, of the 
idol.” Thefe, as we have before, obferyed, 
“ are public women, devoted in infancy to 
this profefiion by their parents, in gratitude 
for feme favour obtained; from the propitious 
idol,” Thofe, who wifh for a farther account 
of. the doctrines and ceremonious rites of 
' Bqopii, 
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Bootru, may be gratified by reading the dif- 
legation alluded to in the Afiatic Refearches; 
the account of Mr. Loubere,* envoy at 
Siam, in 1687; and Mr. Knox’s curious and 
authentic hiftory of Ceylone. 

But'not merely iti many of the rites prac- 
tifed, and the images venerated among the 
Indians, have the ftrongeft features of refem- 
blance between that nation and the Egyptians 
been dilcovered; it feeras apparent, in the 
very ftru&ure of their molt ancient and moll 
hallowed pagodas. The temples of Egypt, in¬ 
deed, are in general of a height and magni¬ 
tude Hill more altonilhing; but, in their 
figure, defign, and .embellilhments, they are 
ftrikingly fimilar. If the reader will confult 
the pages of the celebrated Egyptian travel¬ 
lers of the feventeenth century, attentively 
confider their various relations, and accurately 
infpedt the engravings, exhibited by thofe 
travellers, of its magnificent but mouldering 
ihrines, he wilMind this»affertion verified in a 
manner equally pointed and furprifing. 

In Mr. Gough’s lliort view of the ancient 
monuments of India, which is accompanied 
with neat etchings of the drawing? of Nie¬ 
buhr, 

* A eonfidemble extra&, from th!?accounf of LouciiRfi and tjie 
Jefults, 5 $ ynJferted in Harris's Voyages, vot ii. p. 465. 
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buhr, whofe voluminous and expeftfive pal# 
cations fewhaveleifure to read or inclination 
to purchafe, this prevailing correfpoifdeitcjr is 
reprefented in: a very forcible pothfoaf view, 
“ Let us for a moment/* fays the tngdnkms 
writer, “ form a oomparifori betwefen tlefe 
Indian buddings and thofe of ^EHfpt, on 
which fo much more defcription and drawing 
have been bellowed. Let us turn o®r dyes fo 
the fuperb temples of Luxor, of Medineto 
Habou, Efnay, and Edfy, and the palace of 
Memnon, defcribed by Pocockeaftd Norden, 
and we fhall difcover a ftriking refemblance, 
even in the pillars, the ornaments, and .the 
reliefs. The temple of the ferpent Cnuphis, 
in an ifland, called alfo anciently Elephan- 
tina, is an oval building, fupported by pillars, 
forming a cloifter or aide. Similar to this is 
that in the ancient ifland of Philae. I® moft 
of thefe, are pillars fluted or cluttered, like 
the Indian ernes; and the focks on both fldes 
©f the Nile are hollowed into grottoes, not 
unlike the buildings which are raifed on 4he 
furface of the defert plains. The fimilar ttrac- 
tures, which Mr. Norden defciibes in Nubia, 
are on the. fame plan; and* if we may judge 
from the few reprefentations we have yet feea 
of the, famous pagoda of Chillambrum, on 

~ the 
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the, Coromandel coaft, the refentblance ap- 
pspaehes near to the Nubian arid Egyptian 
. temples.”*« A French traveller of merit, how* 
, ever, whom I have frequently had occafton to 
cite, having more recently journeyed over the 
feme ground* I prefer the prefenting of his 
de&ription of the ruins of the temples of the 
Thebais to the reader ; and he will himfelf, 
perhaps, be more gratified by feeing the lateji 
poflible account of that grand fepulchre of 
ancient arts and faences, Egypt, 

I {MM begin the few quotations I fliall make 
from M. Savary, by dating a very fmgular 
circum/iance ; a circumftance by no means the 
lead remarkable among thofe with which he 
has made us acquainted; that the two branches 
of die Nile, which form the tra6t called the 
Delta* divide at the head of that Delta at 
a place called Ba?h mt Bakari, or, the 
Cm's MeUyi and the reader, by referring back 
to the preceding geographical treatife, will 
obferve that the Ganges enters the region of 
HinddSna through the rock of GANOoTitr, 
or, the Cm+hetid Rock.f Without hazard* 

• ' ' teg 

* See a comparative view -of the ancient monuments of India, pub- 
li&edhyMr. Nichols, in *78.5,p. I$. 

f Satrap Letters on Egypt, vaU, p. 7. London edit, parii^ed lor 
gobinlon, 

E 3 
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in g ftny decifion, or even venturing at prefent 
to give an opinion, whichofthefe countries 
originally imparted its cuftoms and manners 
thus remarkably correfpondent to the other, I 
cannot omit the prefent opportunity of men¬ 
tioning like wife another jinking trait: that very 
high eftimation in which,’ * Herodotus ® fays, 
the plant of the lotos, which he emphatically 
denominates the lily of the Hite, was, m an?* 
cient times, holden in Egypt, amfewhich isftill 
confidered as facred in India. Herodotus 
flouriflied in the fifth century before Chrift; 
and M, Savary, who writes in .the eighteenth 
century of the Chriftian sera, affirms, that it 
is at this day regarded with the fame general 
and decided preference to all other plants.—> 
He affirms the lotos to be an aquatic plant* 
peculiar to Egypt, and that it grows in rivu- 
lets and by the fide of lakes, “ There -are 
two fpecies,” he obferves; “ the one bearing .a 
white, the other a blueilh, flower. The calix 
of the lotos blows like that of a large tulip# 
diffufing a fweetnefs like the finell of the lily. 
The rivulets, near Damietta y arecovered with 
this majeftic flower, which rites about two feet 

above. 

* Vide Herodoti, iib. i. p. 135, where the reader will find a 
defeription of this beautiful plant, not v^'diflimilar from’that Qf 
fiavary, . ' 
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above the water .”* The sugar-cane too, 
it llibuld be oblerved, haa beel^mmeraoriatiy 
cultivated in either country; and ibn^e au¬ 
thors, M. Savary informs us, aflert, that this 
plant was brought from India to Egypt. He 
himfelf, however, is inclined to think, that 
only the method of cultivating it was brought 
thence: the fugar-cane appears to him to be 
a native of a country which produces many 
Ipecies of reeds, and where it grows wild, while 
its very name of cassah, or reed, which it ftill 
bears, ftrongly corroborates his opinion. That 
the Indians early cultivated the fugar-cane, 
though they underftood nothing of preparing 
it like the moderns, but only collected the 
exuded balfam, maybe proved from Pliny 
and, that they mull have had it in abundance, 
will be hereafter evinced from the very curious 
and novel circumftance, with which the follow¬ 
ing hiftory will more particularly acquaint the 
reader, of an ancient king of India filling up 
the ditch of a befieged city with the large 
Italks of this plant. I need not cite any author 
to prove fo notorious a fad:, as that vegeta¬ 
bles anciently conitituted the principal food 
. of 

• Ssvaiy, »ot i p. 8. 

f Saeearam et Arabia fiat; fed iaudstras India, Pliwi, Nat, 
Bid. cap. xii p. 361. AW edit. 
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of the Egyptians, as M. Savary and others 
acquaint us j^the cafe at 4his day. $W 
vegetables, it will be remembered, form the 
principal fuftenance bf three out of the four 
great tribes of India. ‘ 'Hie priefts of Egypt 
had a sacred sacer'Ootai, la iron ace and 
hieroglyphic character, the ufe of which was 
forbidden to the vulgar. The Brahmins, have 
a sacred language, which they call De* 
vanagari,* a word compounded of Deva, 
divine, and Nogari, a city; and this language 
is believed to have been revealed from heaven 
to thofe fages, by the divinity of India, in the 
fame manner as the elements of the facer- 
dotal language of Egypt were fuppofed to be 
imparted by the elder Hermes. The Indians, 
according to Mr. Halhed-f- and others, as we 
lb all fee hereafter, are divided into four grea t 
casts, and one inferior tribe, called Burrkn 
S unker. Diodorus Siculus % informs us, that 
the Egyptians likewife were divided into five 
separate tribes, of which thefirft in ordef 
was the facerdotal. The ablutions of the 
Egyptians were innumerable, if we may be¬ 
lieve Herodotus and I may here, with- pe¬ 
culiar 

* Sir William Jones, in the Afratic Researches/ vol. i. p. 443, 

■ f Halhed’s Preface to the Code, p. 49, quarto edit. 

J Diodori Siculi, lib. i. p. 6j, $8, edit. Rhodomani. 

§ Herodoti, lib. ii. p. 116, edit. Stephan. 1592. 
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cnharpfdpriet} 7 , repeat that the cow and’the 
serpent were equally venerated in both 
countries. But, in treating of the Avatars, 
hating devoted a few pages to the conlidera- 
tint! of what Father Bouchet has aflerted, in 
the Lettres Edifiantes, that the Indians had 
borrowed moft of their fuperilitious ceremo* 
nies from the Hebrews and Egyptians, I llia.ll 
no longer detain the reader from the con¬ 
templation of thofe maffy fabrics, the tem¬ 
ples of Egypt. The conftruction and orna¬ 
ments of thefe temples he will be naturally 
led to compare with thofe of India, and form 
that deduction, as to the original defigners, 
which he may think moll reconcileable to 
reafon and probability. , 

Let us then, attentive to the advice of Mr. 
Gough, once more turn the eye of admiration 
to the vail plain of Egypt; and, after furvey- 
ing with filent aftonilhment the raafly frag¬ 
ments of rock of which the pyramids are 
cornpofed, as well as learning their exa6t 
dimenfions from the accurate geometrician 
Mr. Greaves, let us again, with Norden and 
Bdeocke, afeend the more elevated, region of 
the Thebais. We have already, with thofe 
travellers, explored the faCred caverns in which 
the ancient Cuthite devotion of Egypt, a de¬ 
votion 
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votlon of gloom and melancholy,was p rallied; 
we have already penetrated with them into 
the fepulchral grottoes in which her departed 
monarchs lie entombed; let us now vifit the 
auguft palaces in which thofe monarchs, when 
living, fwayed the imperial feeptre; and the 
feperb fanes, to this day glittering with gold 
and azure, in which the deities Of Egypt were 
daily honoured with odoriferous incenfe and 
the moft coitly oblations. To the more am¬ 
ple defeription of thofe celebrated travellers 
I ftiall add the curfory remarks of two recent 
travellers, M. Volney and M. Savary; the 
former of whom has with a bold and judicious 
pencil drawn the manners and genius of the 
people, while the other, with a pencil equally 
mafterly, has lketched out the remains of her 
ancient grandeur, and brought them to our 
view in all the warmth of colouring which 
w as natural to a man of genius and feeling, 
and which apathy and ignorance unjuftly 
contider as too gaudy and exaggerated-' On 
fuch a fubjed, we may venture to fey, no' 
colouring can be too. vivid, no language too 
animated, fince all that the moft glowing 
painting can delineate, and all that the moft 
fervid eloquence defcribe,muft come far JvOft 
of the truth. ' ' i' - 

This 
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This review, however," of the remaining 
monuments of the ancient grandeur of Egypt 
cannot fail of exciting in us mingled fenta- 
tions of exquifite delight and pungent forrow. 
Of thefe monuments the more majeftic and 
ftnpendous will probably remain, to the lateft 
pofterity, fublime teftimonies of the ingenui¬ 
ty, the patience, and perfeverance, of their 
original fabricators. Of the temples lefs con- 
fpicuous for magnitude and more diftinguifli- 
ed by beauty than grandeur, many lie at pre- 
i, fent overwhelmed amidft the mountains of 
11 fand and rubbilh that furround them; many 
) more are daily crumbling into duft ; and, in 
I, a few revolving centuries, by far the greater 
< portion of them, from the united ravages of 
time and the barbarians, will undoubtedly be 
j buried in the fame profound oblivion which 
lias obfcured the arts, the fciences, and the 
genius, of the renowned progeny of Mizraim. 

From the prefent defolated ftate of Egypt, 
as well as from the numerous perils and ob- 
jftru&ions that inevitably aw ait the adventu¬ 
rous traveller, who would explore the Thebais, 
the modem account of M. Savary may pof- 
fibfy be among the laft which thisnge may re¬ 
vive of a country at prefent bowed down be¬ 
neath the iron hand of remoifelels defpotifm 
. : and 
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and worfe than Gothic ignorant: a country, 
from which the suit, the great Osiris, once 
fo urtiverfally adored throughout its limits; 
the sun, once fo triumphant a witnefs of the 
prowefs and the fptendour of his favoured race, 
(if that suit were in reality „the animated in* 
telligence their frantac fuperftjtfon pictured 
him,) would avert his abhorrent beam, and 
leave the groveling and fpjritlefs defcendents 
of the ancient Egyptians in endlefs darknefs. 
Who, indeed, that is fired with the love of li¬ 
berty and fcience, can without indignation,be*- 
hold the foperb temples and auguft palaces of 
the Thebais converted into hovels for cattle, 
full of dung and filth, and the (lately and 
beautiful columns of marble, brought from the 
quarries of S y e n E to adorn them, daily carried 
away by the Arabs, or fawed into pieces to 
make milMtones ? Who, that reflects upon 
the aftonifhing population and unbounded 
plenty which in happier ages diftingnifhed the 
celebrated and fertile valley, whence the light 
of fcience was diffufed through Greece, and 
from Greece through all the European world, 
can, without a figb of generous anguifh, read, 
in M.Volney's interefting nanative, that it ia 
at this day alternately ravaged by famine and 
peftilence; the groves of olive, where ph§ofo~ 
I • phy 
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phy one&^fourfftied in meridian pride, gleafft- 
ihg with the arms of‘fierce warriors; and the 
beautiful banks of the Nile, where the love- 
lieft flowers lifed to blofiom, and where foft 
mhfie warbled to the found of the vibrating 
oar, crimfoned with the blood of the inhabi¬ 
tant, and echoing with the flirieks of defpair 
and death ? It would now be all in vain that 
the ftar Of the Nile,* the watchful Sirius, 
from his lofty ftation in the fkies, Ihould pro¬ 
claim to the pining natives the commence¬ 
ment of the new year, that year, once 
Mothered in with dance and fong, but now, 
|!jalas? to be begun with anguifh, and toiled 
■ through in fucceffive fcenes of fuffering and 
! calamity: that year, in which thej r are 
I doomed to tend for others the reddening 
grain, and cultivate the luxurious date with¬ 
out enjoying its jsefrefhing produce. 

Bufebius acquaints usf that the Egyptians 
aflerted they were the mibft ancient nation of 
the earth, and that, from the temperance of 
* - then* 

• TheEgyptians emphatically calfedtMs fi&r the barker* as well 
fmm i© iB«re com«»oB name the dogear, as from its being the feith- 
ful centinel* whole appearance gave notice that the new year was 
begun* evereoofidered as a fenfon of high fv&isity, 

f Vide Eufebias de Prasparatione Evangelica, lib. il. cap. i. p. 16, 
is the Latin edition of his works, 1651. 
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their climate and the great fertility produced 
by the annual inundations of the river .Kile, 
the region inhabited by them was the moft 
proper country to be the nutfing mother of 
the^iuman race. With what little foundation 
in truth this aflfertion was made will hereafter, 
I truft, be made fufficiently evident, when, 
in the firft volume of my hiftory, I fhall con¬ 
sider the various and rival claims to prece- e 
dence, in point of antiquity, of all the Orien¬ 
tal nations. For the prefent it may be fuffi- 
cient to remark, that a country, annually 
overflowed, could never have beerf the moft 
convenient refidence for the human race in 
infancy, who muft neceflarily be without a 
knowledge of the arts neceffary to check , the 
incurfion of the water, and without the be¬ 
nefits of experience to guard againft the re¬ 
petition of its ravages. The firft defcending 
inundation would probably have fwept away 
a third part of the inhabitants, while a fecoad 
bgde fair to annihilate their rifing colony. 
This affertion too is directly contrary to their 
account of the gradual accumulation of fand 
and mud neceflary to eonftitate the Delta, 
upon the number of years neceffary to the 
formation of which they advanced one argu¬ 
ment in favour of the high antiquity both of 

the 
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the earth and of thentfelves.' But whether 
that Delta were in reality formed after the 
manner Hated in Herodotus, by s which it 
would appear that the world was eighteen 
thoufand years old, is a point that will admit 
of great difpute, and, in fa&, has been the 
fubjedt of warm contention between the two 
lateft travellers in Egypt, M. Volney and 
M. Savary, whofe refpe6tive opinions on this 
fubject, fo connected as it , is with that of the 
Deltas, natural phenomena of a kindred 
kind and origin in India, formed at the mouths 
of the Ganges and Indus, it will be my bufinefs 
to ftate fomewhat at large hereafter. 

To what I have already obferved, from the 
prefident of the Afiatic Society, relative to 
the name of the Nile, I muft here be permit¬ 
ted to add, that this feems by no means to 
have been the molt ancient appellation of the 
river of Egypt, for, it is a fatt, equally won¬ 
derful and true, that Homer, the raofi; ve¬ 
nerable of poets, and in whofe lublime work 
D'An vide affirms are traced the firft and trueft 
outlines of ancient geography, never once 
mentions that river by the name of NsiXer, but 
cenffi^tiy % that of Aty&mx, the river ASgyp- 
. tus. Had the river of Egypt been then com¬ 
monly known in Greece by the former name, 

it 
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it is reafooable to think Homer would not 
have neglected to ufe the appellation. The 
term iBgyptus itfelf is, by tome learned ety- 
mologifts, derived from the primary root Cop- 
tos, with *T«, the Greek word for country, 
prefixed. From iEeoptus, the land of the 
Copts, iEgyptus might eafily be formed ; and 
that this derivation is not entirely tauciful is 
fevident from Coptos, being a name which is, 
to this day, retained by a moft ancient city of 
the Thebais: poflibly, in the moft early pe* 
riods, the capital of the ancient Coptic race, 
who gave their name to the river upon whofe 
banks they dwelt.* Its native appellation of 
Kile is fuppofed to have been derived from 
Kilns, the firft king of that name, and the 
fcventh of the Diofpolitan dynafty of Egyp¬ 
tian kings. Nil us flourithed a little before 
the taking of Troy, and is faid, by Diodorus 
Siculus, to have made feveral ample canals 
as refervoirs for its waters: but, it is more 
probable, that this king,, derived his name 
from Nihal, which, in Coptic, figmfies the 
river, than the river from him. It was va- 
rioufly called, by the Greek hiftorians, ’nxmvc?, 
Mand it is very remarkable that 
moft of thefe names fignify, not blue , as might 

feera 

* See Jack fen’s Chronol, Antiq. vol. ii. p; 20$; 
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feem f*£#Sl Sir William’s Sanfcreet derivation, 
but hkick; black being tbe colour equally be¬ 
longing to the water and theLoil. The coun¬ 
try ittelf was likewife called Xj^oc, not lb 
much from Ham, or Cham, whole poftefity 
peopled it, as, if Plutarch may be credited,* 
from the blaeknefe of the foil peculiar to Up¬ 
per, Egypt, refembling the light of the eye, 
„ which, in Coptic, they denominated by a term 
limilar to the Creek Chemia. Hence we read, 
in. Stcphanus Byzantinus upon this word, that 
Egypt was fometimes called uog, the 

black country of Hermes, or Mercury; that 
is, the Indian Boodh. 

Of thofe ftupendous erections, the three 
greater pyramids* thole audacia faxa pyrami- 
dtim , as they are called by Statius,q* erected in 
the Libyan Egypt, near Memphis, in a region 
now called Geza; of the aeras in which they 
were fabricated; and of the parpofes for which 
they w'ere originally intended; fo much has al¬ 
ready been written by our own countrymen* 
Pococke and Greaves, by the ingenious Nor- 
den, and the whole body of Trench travellers, 
thfttit would be an unpardonable intrulion upon 
the time of my leaders, as well as foreign to tbe 

more 

, . >* Vide Plutarch de Ifide et Ofiride, p. 364. 

f Stat. lib. v. Sylv. 3, 
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more immediate purpofe of this publication 
which is principally to compare the features of 
the national architecture, and examine the 
hieroglyphic mythology which decorates their 
buildings, to eh ter into any very extended de¬ 
fer! ption beyond that of the dimCnfions of 
each, and the magnitude of feme of the maffy 
Hones which compote them. Of the fijrft and 
grand pyramid, aflerted by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus to have been built by Cheops, 
the eighth monarch of the twentieth dynafty 
of Egyptian kings, denominated Diofpolitan, 
from their capital of Diofpolis in Upper 
Egypt, about eleven hundred years before 
Omit, the dimenfions, according to the au¬ 
thors juft cited, are as follows. Herodotus 
afterts of this enormous mafs of ftone, that 
each tide of the bafe, on which it fiands, ex¬ 
tended eight hundred feet; that its altitude 
from that bafe to the fummit was the fame 
number of feet, and that each ftone, which 
compofed the building, was no lefs than thirty 
feet in length. Herodotus farther learned 
from the Egyptian priefts, from whom his 
account was taken, that, during the whole 
period of twenty years, which were confumed 
in the_ ere&ion of it, four hundred thoufand 
men were contiantly employed, one hundred 
4 . thoufand 
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thouiSa'd men fucceeding each other in alter- 
nate dotation every three months; tliat the 
expence in onions, parfley, and garlic, for the 
labourers alone, amounted to 1600 talents of 
tilver; and that this account was engraved 
in large Egyptian letters upon the pyramid 
itfelf. Diodorus Siculus ftates the length of 
.each fide of the bafe at feven hundred feet, 
and the height at no more than fix hundred 
feet: the fquare on the fummit he defcribes 
as fix Cubits. He relates that it aves fituated 
120 furlongs, or .fifteen»miles, diftant from 
Memphis, and 45 furlongs, about fix miles, 
difiant from the Nile. 

Of thefe tAvo relations, the latter, by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, feems to be far more confonant 
to tliat of the accurate Mr. Greaves than that 
of Herodotus; for, that profound geometri¬ 
cian, on meafuring the altitude of it in the 
year 1638, found its perpendicular height to 
be 499 Englilli feet, and the length of the 
fides tie found to be 693 feet. Mr. Greaves 
imputes the great dilfimilitude between his 
own* account and that of Herodotus to the 
difference between the Grecian and the Eng* 
fifti fogst; but alfo adds, that, “ in Ids own 
judgement, the relation <?f Diodorus comes 
neareftto the truths He defcribes the fum- 
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mit as terminating, “ notin a point, like twi# 
mathematical pyramids, but in a little flat, 
or fquarc,” though it appears no more than 
a point from below, which fquarc, “ by his 
own mealure, is thirteen feet, aqd 5280 of 
1000 parts of the EngJifh foot.” This par¬ 
ticular ilatement v exhibits a remarkable 
proof of the corrc&ncfe of this travellers 
obfervations. “ Upon this flat,” he adds* 
“ if we afl'ent to the opinion of Proclus upon 
the Timanis of Plato, it in ay be fuppofed that 
the Egyptian priefts made their obfervations 
in aflxonomy; and that hence or near this 
place they fir ft difcovered, by the riling of Si¬ 
rius, their annus kwmo;, or canicuearis, as 
alfo their peRiodus sothiacus, or annus 
iuagnus xwiKo ;, or annus heliacus, or an¬ 
nus Dei, as it is termed by Cenforinus, con¬ 
futing of 1460 liderial years, in which fpace 
their Thoth vagum et jimm came to have the 
fame beginning.”* In a hafty citation of this 
author, from memory only, in a preceding 
page, I have been guilty of an error in aferib- 
ing thefe fentiments to Greaves which are 
quoted from Proclus.-f The opinion of Mr. 

Greaves 


* See Greaves's Works, vol. i„ p. ICO, ubi fupra, 
t See the preceding volume, p. 339, 
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Greaves is not entirely coincident with that 
of Ihoelus; but Mr. Greaves, though a pro¬ 
found aftronomer, was lefs acquainted than 
Ms author with the aftrononiical theology of 
the ancients, Mr. Greaves inclines to think 
that the pyramids were fepulchres rather 
than aftrononiical obfervatories, or temples 
to the Deity: “for to what purpofe,” he 
obferves, “ ihould the priefts, with to much 
difficulty, afeend fo high, when, below, with 
more eafe and as much certainty, they might, 
from their own lodgings, hewn in the rock 
upon which the pyramids were erected, make 
the fame obfervations ?” But that feme mo¬ 
tives, either of a religious or a philofoplucal 
kind, fwayed the mind of thole who erected 
tiie pyramids, is ev ident from the very mode 
of their fabrication, with regular fteps “ run¬ 
ning round the pyramid in a level line, and 
making? a long, but narrow, walk, by which, 
as by fo many flairs, the funimit may be gra¬ 
dually afcendedthat fummit not ending in 
a pyramidal point, but forming a flat fquare 
mpre than thirteen feet in breadth. 

If I might be permitted to offer an opinion 
upon adubjed, concerning which the learned 
have bejen lb greatly divided in fentiment, I 
fliould 4?e induced, by the following circa in¬ 
i’ 3 ftance$ % 
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fiances, to conceive the ufe to which they 
were anciently applied to have been threefold* 
and to consider them at once as tombs, 
temples, and observatories. If it could 
be proved beyond all doubt that the Egyp¬ 
tian pyramids were folely intended by their 
fabricators for tombs, the argument would by 
no means tend to difprove they were tem¬ 
ples, „ or not ufed as obfervatories. It is un~ 
neceflfary for me to repeat in this place, that 
the deities, honoured in the Pagan world, 
were not originally adored in temples raifed 
by the labour of man, button the fummits of 
hills and in the recefles of facred caverns. 
.According to fome of the moil efteemed au¬ 
thors of clafiical antiquity, the firft temples 
ever ere&ed upon earth, were fepulchrahmo¬ 
numents, in which facred rites were per¬ 
formed in honour of the memory of tbofe 
whom the blind admiration and flaviftf obe¬ 
dience of their fubje&s exalted, when dead, 
to the rank of deities. As, by a ftrain of 
unmanly flattery, too general even at this 
day through all the Oriental world, they had 
compared them, when living, to the' brighteft 
of the heavenly haft, and even diftingmlhed 
them by their names; ft), when entombed, 
they paid to them the honours (conferred fey 

their 
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their abjedfc fuperftition upon the planetary 
train. But as the planet, by tar the moll 
glorious and confpictious of them all, was the, 
sun, and as it was cuttomary to reprefent 
him by pyramids and obelitks, the jfepul- 
chral monument likewife affumed the pyra¬ 
midal form, a form which brought at once to 
their minds the deity himfelf and the deified 
mortal. Theology and aftronomy, I have ob- 
ferved, were, in thofc days, litter fciences; 
and, under the. double impreffion of their in¬ 
fluence, it was natural for the ancients to 
make their facred edifices ufeful to the, culti¬ 
vation of their darling feience. It was natural 
for them to obferve with more fixed and en~ 
ihufiaftic attention, as well as to adore with 
more intenle fervor, the fclar deity on the 
elevated apex of that temple, which was at 
once erected to his honour, and bore impreffed 
the facred form of his own majeftic beam. 

. Concerning the dimenfions of the exterior 
ftonesfbat conftitute this pyramid, though 
Mr. Greaves lays he can by no means agree 
with Herodotus and JPomponius Mela, who 
make the lead lione in it to be thirty feet hi 
magnitude, yet fie is willing to allow aU the 
ftone&to be of that dimeafien, if we may be al¬ 
lowed to underiiand thole words in the tenfe of 
i 4 thirty 
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thirty cubical feet, fmce many of them arc of 
a fize dill greater than even that enormous 
proportion. Concerning thofc of the ft ones 
which form the interior region of this pyra¬ 
mid, efpecially of that folitary and fotemn 
chamber in the dark bofom of this ftony re¬ 
eels, -his own relation is too mterefling to be 
abridged. “ 'I'llis rich and fpacious apart¬ 
ment, in which art may feem to have con¬ 
tended with nature, the curious work being 
not inferior to the rich materials, is formed 
in the heart and centre of the pyramid, cqui- 
diflanl on all the tides, and almolt in the 
nudft between the bails and the fiimmit. The 
hoor, tire tides, the roof, of it arc all made 
of vaft and exquitite tables of Thebaic marble, 
which, if they were not veiled and obfeured 
by the fleam of tapers, would appear glitter¬ 
ing and firming. The ftones which cover this 
place are of a fnange and flupen dorrs length, 
like fo many huge beams lying flat and travel¬ 
ling the room, and withal fupporting that in¬ 
finite mafs and weight of the pyramid above?’* 
The room itfelf Mr. Greaves defefibes as ex¬ 
ceeding in length thirty-four Englilh feet, the 
confequent length of thofe amazing flabs that 
form the ceiling j the breadth of it as feven- 
1 • ■ tmn 


• See Greaves’s Works, vet i. p. is6. 
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teen feet; and the height as nineteen feet and 
a half 

'There is a novel and exceedingly curious 
observation, in regard to this pyramid, made 
by the French traveller, M. Maillet, who vi- 
fited it no lets than forty times, to obtain com¬ 
plete information concerning its form and de- 
fign, and who has given the beft defcription 
of it extant. This gentleman, after alien t- 
ing to the general conjecture, that it was ori¬ 
ginally intended for the fepulehre of Cheops, 
orfome other moft ancient fovereign of Egypt, 
gives it as his decided opinion, that, according 
to a barbarous cuftom in the Oriental world, 
of the prevalency of which I have exhibited fo 
many itriking inftanccs among the Indian ra¬ 
jahs and Tartar monarchs, with that fove¬ 
reign, whofoever he might have been, other 
human beings were entom bed alive; and, in 
fuppdrt of this opinion, he advances the fol¬ 
lowing fads. Exactly in the centre of the 
chamber, according to M. Maillet's accurate 
furvey, “ are tyro cavities oppofite to each 
Other, three feet and a half above the floor. 
The one turning to the north is a foot in 
width,, eight inches in height, and runs, in a 
right angle, to the outfide of the pyramid: 
this ca^ty is now flopped up with ftones five 

o? 
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or fix feet from its mouth. The other, cut 
towards the eaft, the fame diftance. from the 
floor, is perfectly round, and wide enough to 
receive the two fifts of a man-; it enlarges at 
firtt to a foot in diameter, and lofesjtfelf as it 
defeends towards the bottom of the pyramid."* 
The former of thefe cavaties he conjectures to 
have been intended as a kind of canal-for the 
conveyance of air, food, and fuch other ne~ 
c diaries to the mifejable beings, inclofed with 
the covptfe of tlieit monarch, as long as life 
remained to them; and he makes no doubt 
but they were provided with a long cafe, pro- 
port ioned to the fize of the cavity, with a 
cord affixed to each end of it, bv which it was 
drawn in by the perfons incarcerated, and, 
when emptied of its contents, drawn back by 
thofe who fupplied their neceflities from with¬ 
out. Each of thefe victims lie fuppofes to 
have been provided with a coffin to contain 
liis corpfe, and that they fucceffively rendered 
this laft fad duty to each other till only gm 
remained, who muft neceflarily want the be¬ 
nefit of the pious bopn conferred by him on 
his deceafed companions. The other cavity 
on the eaft, which defeended down towards 

the 

* See the wliole account of M. Millet inferred In Savary 'on 
£gypt, sol. i. p. 21 ^. ^ 
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the bottom of the pyramid, he prefumes was 
meant for the paifage of excrements and other 
filth, which fell into fome -deep place made 
forthepurpofe of receiving them. This deep 
place he would gladly have explored ; and, 
had he found any thing like it on the,outfide, 
correfponding with the oblong cavity within, 
he tells us he fhould have confidered it as an 
irrefragable teftimony of his hypothefis. But 
from making this fearch he was prevented by 
the fear of giving umbrage or exciting alarm 
in the jealous Arabian governors of the coun¬ 
try, whole myrmidons always narrowly watch 
the motions of Europeans; thofe inquifitive 
Europeans whom they fuppofe to be guided 
lei's by harmlefs cunofity, than urged by in- 
fatiable avarice in queft of concealed trea¬ 
sures, and whom they fufpeCt to be armed 
with tsalifmans of tremendous power to tear it 
firom its darknecefs in the bofom of the earth. 

The whole of this relation is confiftent with 
probability, and conformable to the manners 
Of thofe remote aeras. "Whether or not, how¬ 
ever, there be any truth in the conjecture of 
tfe#fo?ereigifs attendants being interred with 
at ieaft is evident, from the circum- 
fiances enumerated of the palfages for the ad-* 
Htfiioauf fnefttair and other uecefikrk's, that 
officiating 
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officiating priefts attended in this chamber, 
made facred by the aflies of the dead, and 
. performed folemn rites in honour of the de- 
ceafed. We have read that, in India, cakes 
and water were offered to the dead, without 
which offerings the ghoft of the defunct wan¬ 
dered forrowful and unappeafed. Even -the 
d iff ant apprehenfion of wanting this pofthu- 
mous Helling thrilled with horror the foul of 
the Indian fovereign Dufhmanta.* It is mom 
than poffible, from the early intimacy of the 
two nations, that fimilar lentiments pervaded 
the breaft of the Egyptian naonarchs, and that 
priells, either entombed for. life or having ac- 
eefs to the centre of the pyramid by fome le- 
cret pafiage now unknown, in alternate fuccef- 
iion took up there their folitary abode, attended 
to pay the funeral rites, to watch the embalm¬ 
ed corpfe, and light anew the expiring taper. 
This will account for the well which brought 
into the pyramid the waters'of the Nile, equal¬ 
ly confecratcd with thofe of the Ganges, the 
iecret paffage near that well, and the houfes 
of the priells adjoining the pyramid, which 
have been minutely deferibed* in a foimer 
page, from Mr. Greaves, For what reafofc, 
indeed, fliould there behoufesof the priefts ad- 
' ( . .. v . .V m • : joining, 

• See, of this volume, parti, and p. 190; 
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joining, unlefs the pyramid, although origi¬ 
nally erected for a tomb, were not occafionally 
ufed .as a temple, a temple probably in which v 
the moll profound arcana of the Egyptian 
theology were laid open to the initiated, and 
the moft gloomy orgies anciently celebrated, 
propitiatory of malignant .daemons and ftained 
with human blood. Every remnant, however, 
of a Ikeleton has for ages mouldered away, 
and, together with that which contained it, 
has long ago been reduced to its original dull. 
It is difficult to conceive that what is called 
the farcophagus .could ever have contained a 
human body, fince the farcophagi of the 
Egyptians were always placed erect, and never 
laid flat; nor, as Mr. B^ant has judicioiilly 
obfejrved, is there any one initance upon re¬ 
cord of an Egyptian being entombed in this 
manner.. It was, therefore, a eillem to con¬ 
tain the water of purification,* brought from 
the adjoining Nile, a river, which in Egypt 
was holden in a light equally facred as was 
the Ganges in Hindoftan, whole waters are 
conveyed to the molt diliant regions of that 
country, and into w'hofe ftream the expiring 
Hindoo plunges, in the rapturous hope of 

gliding 

’ *' See Mr, Bryant’s Analyfis, vol« ill, p. j'jo, and Or. Sfesw’s 
Travel®, p. 7 ®« 
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gliding into paradife through its canfeemied 
wave. 

. The fecond of thefe enormous pyramidal 
fabrics was, according to Herodotus, eredted 
by Chephren, the brother of Cheops, about 
fifty years after the former, and Diodorus 
Siculus dates each fide of the bafe at fix 
hundred feet, which is one hundred feet left 
than the lateral dimenfions of that pyramid* 
Mr. Greaves, however, found them both, in 
point of height and latitude, to be nearly equal. 
The third pyramid, afferled by Herodotus to 
have been the fabrication of the fon of Cheops, 
towards the clofe of the eleventh century be¬ 
fore Chrift, is very confiderably fmaller than 
either of the foregoing. As the firft has been 
fo minutely deferibed, there is no oceafion fas' 
entering into any enumeration of particulars 
relative to the two latter, into the internal 
regions of which no vifible entrance has ever 
yet been difeovered by human fagacity. 

The refult of this inveftigation k, that, itt 
the general form of their Conftmdtipn, in the 
maffy (tones that cotnpofe them, and in the 
purpofes to which they were applied, a 
linking fimilarity between thefe lofty Egyptian 
edifices and the more ancient pagodas of India, 
which, we have ebferyed, upiveriafly aflame 
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the pyramidal figure, prevails througfidufc 
The observation holds equally true of the 
Egyptian, as of the Indian, temples, that 
they are conftru&ed with fuch mathematical 
preeifion, as that their fides correlpond with 
the POUR CARDINAL POINTS OP THE M-'ORLD; 
and, it fhould be remembered, that, in. the 
-infcription on .the furface of the grant! pyra¬ 
mid, as before related from Herodotus, we 
have an additional and incontdtible proof, 
that, as well in the raoft remote as in the 
more recent ages, the food of the native 
Egyptians and of the Indians confided of 

A VEGETABLE DIET. 

Before v T e quit the pyramids, I muft be 
permitted to make one reflection, to which 
indeed I fliall not at prefen t fubjoin any 
additional obfervatiqns, but the eonlideration 
of which will finally be of the utrnoft im¬ 
portance in dimming up the evidence relative 
to this comparative parallel of the antiquities 
of Egypt and India, deduced from the exa- 
inination of their proficiency in architectural 
knowledge and cultivation of the arts and 
languages in general. On no part of the three 
great pyramids, internal or external, does 
diem appear the leaft fign of thole hierogly¬ 
phic Icalptures which So coafpicuoufiiy and 

fo 
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(b totally cover the temples, the obelilks, and 
coloflal ftatues, of Upper Egypt. This ex¬ 
hibits demonftrativc proof, tliat, at the period 
of the con ft ruct ion of thofe mafles, that kind 
of hieroglyphic decoration was not invented; 
for, had that facerdotal character been then 
formed, they would undoubtedly not. have 
been deftitute of them. The pyramids were, 
therefore, fabricated in aeras far more.remote 
than thofe afligned them by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus; in the very infancy,and 
dawn of fcience, when as yet poflibly mankind 
knew not how to form the arched and pon¬ 
derous roof, or to fupport that roof with 
graceful columns. Let human' pride be 
humbled by the reflection, that feme of the 
moft ftupendous prodigies in architecture of 
the ancients owed their origin to their igno¬ 
rance. Had they known that water would 
rife nearly to the fame elevation as that 
from which it falls, thofe amazing produc- 
' tions of human labour, the aquedubts, would 
never have excited at once the aftonifh- 
ment and admiration of their wifer pof- 
terity. 

The prodigious dimenflons of the spiiynx 
have already engaged our attention. It exhi¬ 
bits another ftriking proof how eager the an¬ 
cients 
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cients were to grafp at that kind of itnmorfck* 
lity which enormous ftrudtures of a fepuh 
chral kind beftow on th£ir vain fabricators j 
fbf, according to Pliny,* it was the tomb of 
King Amafis. Travellers have difcovered in 
the back part of the huge rock, out of which 
it is excavated, an opening into a cavern, of 
toaufbleum, of proportions adequate to the 
magnitude of its external appearance. This 
notion of conftru£ting tombs of a vaft fize, and 
at the fame time inaccelTible, was in particular 
conne<9ted with the theology of the ancient* 
Egyptians, who were of opinion, that, as 
long as the body could be preferred perfect, 
the foul, of the tranfmigration of which they 
Were ftrenuous believers, dcferted not its for¬ 
mer companion during the period of its 
own fojourning amidft the inferior fpheres* 
Though they knew its vital energy had ceafed 
to animate the various members, yet they 
fondly flattered themfelves that it continued 
hoisting as a faithful guardian round its for* 
mer habitation, and, at length, reluctantly 
left the mouldering clay. The foul, after this 
defertion of its ancient comrade, continued 
its^axtenfive circuit in the fucceflive ani¬ 
mation of various other forms, terreftmh 

, ' • Hiali Nat. Hift, lib. xxxn. cap. ta. 

vox., m. g aquatic, 
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aquatic, and ictherial, and, according to 
Herodotus, finally ftnithed itswanderings fit 
the fpace of three thoufand years.* * 

la this comparative retrofpeA upon the 
ancient works of the Egyptians and the In¬ 
dians, the furprifing dimenlions of the grand 
artificial lake, built by Meeds, and difiih- 
gu ilhed by his name, ought not to be parted 
by entirely unnoticed. Herodotus, poflibly 
taking into his account the whole extent of 
that vaft valley at this day called Baber- 
oi'LLOMAii, ox the Sea without water, ftates 
the whole circumference of this lake at 450 
oiiles. The modem rtatement of Pococke, 
who gives its dimentions as 50 miles long and 
10 broad, is, however, far more probable, 
and a lake of fuch extent might furely be 
fuflicient to confer immortality on one fo- 
vereign. Many of the ancient refervoirs in 
India, fabricated to receive the waters, of The 
Ganges, and other great, rivers, at the period 
of the annual inundations, are of a magni¬ 
tude feareely lefs aftonithjng, while thole of 
inferior fize and more recent date are. finiihed 
in a ftyle of execution equally wonderful, be¬ 
ing flanked with freertone, and having regu¬ 
lar Heps dpfeending into the capacious baton. 

; , • / • They 

® See Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 1 jo. - 
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They are numerous in every part of India, 
‘butAhore particularly in the Peninfula, and 
are adapted both to political and pious pur- 
pofes. 

From ranging the valley of the Delta, and 
from furveying its prodigies, let us afcend to 
the contemplation .of the magnificent edi¬ 
fices that adorn the regions of the Thebais. 
Palling by Memphis, once fo famous for the 
worfhip of the god-bull Apis, but of which 
fcarcely any apparent ruins remain to mark 
the difputed fpot, let us attend to that moft 
extenfive and fumptuous ftructure, where 
painting, fculpture, and agronomical fcienCe, 
united their powers to adorn the fuperb fepul- 
chral temple of Ofjunandes, near Thebes. 
Ofymandes was one of the moft ancient kings 
of Thebes, and, like many other Egyptian 
fovereigns of remote antiquity, has been often 
confounded with the great Qfiris. It will be 
of tbore importance to defcribe the temple 
itffelf, than to engage in any ufelefi difquifi- 
tion concerning the fabricator. This auguft 
bidding is the moft pOrfe<ft of all thofe of the 
DiofpoliSi or ancient Thebes, at prefent 
denominated Luxorein, or Luxore. The ac¬ 
count given of it by Diodorus Siculus is very 
minute, but too long for entire infertion, ef- 
g 8 pecially 
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pecially as it is ray intention toiUuilr&te 
account by the additional cfefervatipns of 
Pocoeke and Nordcn. The entrance into it 
was through a grand pyramidal gateway, tyr<j 
hundred feet in length, and fixty-two feet and 
a half in height, which latter proportion i*o? 
coeke thinks is far under-rated by Diodorus, 
tince they are even at prefent fiftyrfeur feet 
•above ground; and, from the great drift of 
fund, by which fome coloftal ftatues near it are 
half-buried, he is of opinion they mufl have 
funk more than eight feet and a half. This 
ancient temple itfelf, inftead of being built, in 
the pyramidal ftylo, confifted, like fome of the 
Indian pagodas, of a variety of courts and 
inclofures, one within the other; and, in 
particular, a grand colonnade of ftone is men-* 
tinned, every fide of which extended 400 feet 
in length. Inftead of pillars, according, to 
that claffic, the fabric was fepportod by 4 cp- 
loffai figures of animals, each competed pf a 
fmgle ftone, and carved in an antique ftyfe. 
lie adds, what cannot fail to fill thp reefer 
with aftomflnnent at thefkijl, of the£gyj|#an . 
architects, “ that the whele roof .was gpatracD 
ed into the breadth of eight, egl»t% i .-.w|^ 
one fmgle ftone, and .fpangle^ ’Bqth ilaji’s : ^n a 
fky-coloured ground.” la the interior, 

3 f cefies 
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ceffes were other courts, all the .walls of which 
wefetfovered with fculptures; fome repnefent- 
ing the warlike feats of this great prince, 
who, in reality, Was no other than Sefoftris; 
fome of venerable perfonages, arrayed in the 
enfigns of jiiftice, like thofe defcribed by 
'Mr. Hunter in the caverns of Elephanta, and 
ready to execute judgment upon the atten¬ 
dant criminals j others again performing fa- 
crtfice to the numerous gods of Egypt, dif- 
tinguifhed by their refpeAive fymbols. In 
the ctentre of theffe courts were ftatues of a 
gigantic fize, one of which reprefented Ofy- 
taandes himfelf, diftinguifiied by this infcrip- 
tion : “ I am Ofymandes, king of kings. If 
any one fhould be defirous of knowing what 
kind of a prince 1 am, jand Where I lie, let 
him excel my exploits!” Around this prin¬ 
cipal jfatue were other coloffal figures, his 
fuppofed relatives, in various attitudes. But 
what conferred oil this , lumptuous temple its 
greateft celebrity, was the vaft circle of 
Wrought gold, a cdMt m thicknefs, and 365 
cubits in circumFerence, denoting the days of 
ffc^lmproved year, oh which were marke&Che 
rifings and fettings of the liars for 
every day of that jw, wkhtlih ecmfecftfent 
vA " ’ d $ prog- 
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prognoftications of the Egyptian aftrologeis# 
This circumftance I have elfewhere urged m & 
remarkable proof of the early and deep profi¬ 
ciency of the Egyptians in aftrooomy, fine© 
the temple of Ofymandes is aflerted by Sealir 
ger on Herodotus to have been eredfced by 
Sefoftris, after liis Ba&rian expedition, dep¬ 
ilated among thofe fculptures, thirteen .hun¬ 
dred years at leaf; before the Chriftian sera» 
This great golden circle was carried away by 
Cambyfes, when he ravaged Egypt and flew 
the god Apis, in the fixth century before tfie 
commencement of that sera; and Mr. Norden 
declares, “ that, at the period of his vifit to 
this temple, in 1738, there ftill appeared to 
be the mark where that circle was fised. M -f- 
Diodorus, informs us, that the whole of this 
grand edifice extended one mile and a quarter 
in circumference; and a plan of the whole, 
with defigns of particular parts, may be 
feen in the 40th plate in Dr. Pocoeke's 
E gypt- - ■ , s 

Thus fuperb, thus magnificent, was the 
fepulchral temple of a deified moutae. 
Let^ us turn our eye to yonder ftill more 
,. ; amazing 

* Diod. S:c. lib. L p. 45, et preefid. . 

f Norden’s Travels ia Egypt and Ntt&fe, vol. ii. p. 6 $. 
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amazing pile' of ruins, and mark, amidft 
mountains of fubverted columns and colof* 
fal ftatues overthrown, with what profution 
of coft and pomp the ancient Thebans adorn¬ 
ed the temple of Deity itself. The moft 
ancient of the four temples that adorned 
Thebes was indeed aftonifhingly fuperb, and 
worthy of the city which Homer calls hca.rop-, 
TrvXflf, or poffefTmg a hundred portals; that 
celebrated city 

Which fpread her conquefts o’er a thoufand ftates, 

And pour'd her heroes through a hundred gates. 

This description, whether the word karofi 7tj- 
Xcg be confidered in a literal fenfe, or only 
as a finite ufed for an indefinite number, de- 
cifivelypoints put the period of the proudefl • 
glory ,of the Theban empire, which, as Ho¬ 
mer’s corye^eff rqay be depended upon, w as 
about the .tifee o£jbe Trojan war, that is, 
1200 years before the Chriftian a?ra. This 
circumfhrace fliould be attended to, and will 
be of greaf ifipprhancp^when wp fhall eom- 
nfence our iovp4igation concerning the dil¬ 
uted priority of the Indians and Egyptians 
ia ( \ppiat of national population and gran¬ 
deur, " The circumference of this moft 
grand and molt ancient temple, according to 
0,4 Diodorus, 
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Diodorus* was thirteen ftadia, its height Ikfci 
tv-five cubits, and the breadth of its wfci& 
twenty-four feet. Proportionate to its extern 
nal magnificenee, he obferves, wen® its internal 
decorations, and the offerings with Which it 
was enriched; for their intrinsic value trilo* 
nidling, but Itill more fo for the exquifif© 
delicacy with which: they were ; fabricated/' 
Diodorus adds, that the edifice remained -esv 
tire in his time in confiderable fplendor, but 
that the gold and iilver ornaments and uten- 
ijls, with all the coftly ivory and precious 
Hones, which it once boafted, were,pillaged by 
bie Perfians when Cambyfes fet fire to the 
temples of Egypt. He farther intimates, that, 
by the artifts carried in captivity to Perfia, the 
proud palaces of Perfepolis laid Sufa were 
built. But, though that point he diiputable, 
there cannot be a doubt that they were deco¬ 
rated with their fpoils and enriched with 
their treasures. Even in the rubbifh collect¬ 
ed together, after the infatiabfe avarice of 
that ravager had gratified itfetf in plunder, 
and, after the fire had exhausted its rage, 
there were found 44 of gold motethao 300 
talents, of fiiver near g300 talents,** 

:w.' •*: Of 

• Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. cap. 30, 
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Of the original plan and exifiing ruins 0# 
this grand temple, unrivalled in the univerfe, 
Pococke ha® given an accurate defcription 
and defigns; and Norden, whom his tyrant 
Arabian efcort prevented from landing, has 
prefen ted us with correct views of the feveral 
gateways. Of the principal and moft fuperb 
pottal, with the ftately obelilks before it, at* 
engraving taken from the latter traveller’s 
. beautiful drawings, forms the frontifpiece of 
this volume. Its aftoniihing depth and mafiy 
folidity feem to promife an eternal duration 
to this imiOenfe edifice; while the obelilks 
bid fair likewife to remain as immortal monu¬ 
ments of the fkijl afid correct tafte of the old 
Egyptians. The thicknefs of the portal is 
forty feet, and the height of tiie obelilks, each 
of which eonfifts of one folid block of granite, 
is frxty-thre© feet Four inches, befide what 
remhins boriedP beneath the drifted land, 
'the completion of this magnificent fan© 
feems to have been the labour of many ages, 
and the deeotetihn of it the pride of the fue- 
ceifive monarc h$ ofr Thebes. Eight fore- 
reigns ipight have refpedivdy gained do* 
fervid immortality by die ere&km of the 
dght different gates, cadi of which is finiihed 
in $ dissent Syle; feme towering in fimpt© 

wajefty 
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raajefty without ornamen£,and otherr to** 
tally covered with the moft ^beautiful hiero- 
glyphics. *• ' ' • • P 

Proceeding farther, you come, into the fa- 
cred library, with a very remarkable infcrijp 
tion upon it, which Diodorus renders Wuxnf 
IctTfjMpf the Difpenfatory of the Soul. Here, 
as in a gnmd Pantheon, all the gbdaof Egypt,* 
with their various fymbolv were finely feulp- 
tured. It was here that Pococke copied 
thcfe two remarkable fculptures exhibited in, 
his fortv-leeond plate, reprefenfing the cere-* 
mony of carrying Ofiris, the gubernator mundi , 
in his boat; the firft borne by twelve men, 
the fecornl by eighteen. Thefe have been re- 
engraved in Mr. Bryant’s Analylis, in corro¬ 
boration of an hypothefis upon which his in¬ 
genious book principally turns, mid the out-*, 
lines of which are exhibited to the reader in 
a former page of thefe Differtations. Acere- 
mopy, relemblingfhis, at this day prevails in’ 
India., which poffibly might have had a fimi-r 
!ar origin, I mean that of annually commit- 
tingcthe image of Durga to the, Ganges, after, 
the.cdiebratiou of her rites on the foleam fefti* 
vity of,that, .goddefsj Amopg the particular * 
hieroglyphic figures on r walls, Dr.^Bo- 
oocke obferyed J 1 ! one that^iiad a tortoifepnj 
... ' ‘ the 
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the head 'for a cap/’ moft probably that Her? 
mes, whofe emblem was the teftudo, the pro¬ 
per tymbolof the god of eloquence and mufic, 
the former of which doubtlefs gave birth to 
the Apollo of Greece, and the latter to his 
celebrated lyre. Hermes, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was ,-the god who firft ’ taught the 
Egyptians letters, and accompanied Oliris in 
his famous expedition to conquer, that is, to 
improve and reform the world, and to teach 
mankind the arts of agriculture. He is, there¬ 
fore, here properly attended, as Pococke far¬ 
ther relates in his defcription of the fculptures 
of this magnificent room, by a man leading 
four hulls with a fixing, (Pococke, p. 108,) and 
with infiraments of facrifice to the fun, of 
whom Ofiris, in Ids mythological character, is 
the reprefentative. Dr. Pococke mentions alfa 
other fculptures, with hawks’ heads, the bird 
facredto the Nile, bearing the .confecrated 
crofs, a fymbol explained in, a preceding page-* 
Diodoiaif has mentioned likewife, as part of 
thefe fculptures* a reprefeiffation of the annual 
offering to the de&y.of the gold and film 
collected out of the mines of Egypt. And 
noriuagiurely could be more proper than dm 
offering of that gold and, film to the folar 
deity, whole beams, penetrating into the 

deep 
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deep recedes of the earth, matured, in it! dirk 
bofom, the glowing ore. Phe Sun, falling 
round the world in a boat, is one of the rtoft 
frequent fymbols of the Egyptians, and the 
twelve men, carrying it on their (boulders, 
were doubtlefs meant to thadow out the 
twelve months . All thefe circuntfteaces alluded 
to the celebrated expedition of Oftris, men¬ 
tioned above, upon which, as I limit enter at 
large in the early period of my hiftory, it 
is unneceffary for me in this place to expa¬ 
tiate. . 

In giving an account of the internal recedes 
of this temple, Dr. Pococke * defcribes 
44 a dark granite room of more than ordinary 
fan&ity,” which he thinks was the place 
allotted for the noble virgin, who, according 
to Strabo,-f was annually, in a very fingulaf 
manner, confecrated to the deity. Thd 
Egyptians, however, not only confecrated 
virgins, but, like all the other nations of the 
ancient world, profufely died in facrifice the 
blood of human beings. They in particular, 
as Diodorus informs us,£ focrifieed ted-haired 
men at the tomb of Ofiris, becaufe his mortal 
enemy, Typhon, was of that colour. Buftrisfa- 
.' *’ ’•*' ; ' erificed 

„ * Pococke," p. 9J, f Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 816. 

A ©*><!• Sic. lib. i. p. 95. 
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ctificed Thradus to appeafe the angry Nile.; 
and three men were daily facrificed to Lucina, 
at Heliopolis; inftead of winch. King Amafis 
afterwards humanely ordered as many waxen 
images to be offered. A fimilar ftory is relat¬ 
ed by an Arabian writer, and his account is 
greatly corroborated by the relation of a prac¬ 
tice witneffed by a recent traveller. This 
Arabian author is by name Murtadi, who has 
written a curious treatife on the prodigies of 
Egypt, which M.Vatier tranflated into French, 
j and affirms that it was anciently a cuftom of 
j the Egyptians to facrifice to the river Kile a 
i| young and beautiful virgin, whom, arrayed 
j, in rich robes, they hurled into the ft ream. 

I The ancient Perfians, we have remarked from 
j Herodotus in a preceding page, oblerved tlia 
i fame inhuman cuftom; for, when Darius 
arrived at the Strymon, he caufed nine young 
men to.be thrown into that river. It is very 
remarkable, that, at this day, fome remains 
of this Ipa^barops cuffom may be traced in 
Egypt; for, according to M. Savurv, “ they 
annually make a day ftatue in the firm of a 
woman, wduch they call lhe Betrotlud , and, 
placing it on, tire mound of tire Kktlig, or 
canals of the 'prince of tire faithful, throw it 
into tha river previous to the opening of the 

dam.” 
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dam/'* This reminds me of a paflage in 
Sonnerat, who fays the Indians, to fomd of 
their* gods, at this day facrife korfet ma& of 
an undoubted fubftittffce Ibr the Aswam- 
tbdii a jug. Sanguinary and ferocious a/ the 
Mohammedans themfelves are in propagating 
their religion by the fword, it is to their ho¬ 
nour that they hare, both in India and Egypt, 
uniformly endeavoured to put a flop to thele 
bloody facrifices. In Egypt the Caliph Omar 
effected it in a manner of which the fame 
Murtadi, a fuperftitious Mohammedan, has 
given a curious relation, by throwing into the 
water a letter addreffed to the Nile, and com¬ 
manding that river, in the name of God and 
Mohammed, to flow with its ufual abundance 
and fertilize the landj which beheft the river 
immediately obeyed, to the aftonifhment and 
converfion of the infidels. In India their 
fevere mulcts on thofe infatuated women, who 
commit themfelves to the flames on the funeral 
pile of their hufbands, have rendered that 
horrid practice far lefs common; and the 
Englifh, adding their authority to that of the 
Mohammedans, have greatly contributed to 
abolifti the bloody rite in the prccin^s of 
their domain. “ Here,” fays Hr. Pococke, 64 1 

fmilhed 


Savary's fetters on Egypt, vol. i. p. uB, 
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finiilied rnyobfervations on the ancient city of 
Thebes, celebrated by the firft of poets Mid 
hiftorians that are now extant; that venerable 
city,- the date of whofe ruin is older than the 
foundation of moft other cities; and yet fuch 
vaft and furprizing remains are ftill to be feen 
of its magnificence and folidity, as may con¬ 
vince any one that beholds them, that, with¬ 
out feme extraordinary accidents, they mult 
have lafted for ever, as, in fad, teems to 
have been the intention of the founders of 
them.”* 

M. Savary having vifited this celebrat ed fpot 
fo recently as the year 1779, it will doubilefs 
gratify curiofity to fee his account of the two 
magnificent mins juft deferibed. The en¬ 
trance into the fepulchral fiirine of Olyman- 
des M. Savary defcribes to be “ under a 
portico fixty feet high, fupported by two 
rows of large columns. In this maffy marble 
building, and the hieroglyphics with which it 
abounds, we difcover the work of the ancient 
Egyptians. Beyond is a temple three hundred 
feet in length, and one hundred and forty-five 
feet wide; at the entrance is an immenfe hall, 
containing eight-and-twenty columns, fixty 
feet high, and nineteen in circumference at 
d the 


* See Pixocke, p. 109, 
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the bafe; they ftand each twelve feet, afnpder 3 
the* enormous ftones of the ceiling ere f© per¬ 
fectly joined and inferted one in the otter* n$ 
to appear to tire eye one folid marble fl^b, n 
hundred and twenty-fix teet in length, and 
forty-fix in breadth; the walk are loaded with 
innumerable hieroglyphics* among wh^h is 
a multitude of animals, birds* .ami human 
figures. The traveller recognizes, among tte 
defigns'engraved on the marble, the divinities 
of India; the rudenefs of the fculptnare 
befpeaks' antiquity and art in its infancy.”’® 
M. Savary concludes this defeription with 
aiking, “ Have the Egyptians received thefe 
deities from the Indians, or the Indians from 
the Egyptians ?” I hope to be able hereafter 
to give a fatisfaCtory anfwer to this intereltipg 
queftion. 

M- Savary's defeription of the prefent ap¬ 
pearance of the augult abode of the' deity 
above-deferibed is too interefting. and too Spi¬ 
rited to be omitted. 

“ Near Camac, we find the remains of on® 
of the four principal temples, mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus. There are eight entrances 
to it, three of which have a seuYux of gk 
gantic fize t handing in front, with two cotofial 

ftatues, 


M. Savary’s Letters on Egypt, vol. ii. p. 6. 
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ftatueis'ott Well fide 6f the fphvnx, which ate 
refpesftivbly cut from a tingle block of marble 
in the antitftic taftc. Crofting thefe majeftic 
afenufeswe Come to four porticoes, each thirty- 
feet wide, fifty-two in height, and one hundred 
arid fifty in length. The entrance into thefe 
is through pyramidal gates, and the ceiling is 
formed of ftones of an aftoniihing fixe, fup- 
porfced by the two walls. The firft of thefe 
porticoes is entirely of red granite, perfectly 
polifiled. Colofial figures, riling fifteen feet 
above the bottom of the door, decorate its 
tides; -without, are two ftatues, thirty-three 
feet high; the one of red granite, the other 
fpotted with black and grey; and within is 
another, of a fingle block of marble, wanting 
the head, each bearing a kind of crofs in its 
hand, that is to fay, a phallus, which, among 
the Egyptians, was the fymbol of fertility. The 
jfecond portico is half deftroyed ; the gate has 
only two rows of hieroglyphics of gigantic 
fixe, one towards the fouth, the other towards 
the north; Each front of the third portico 
is covered with hieroglyphics of colofial 
%unes; and, at the entrance of the gate, arc 
the remains of a ftatue of white marble, the 
trunk’ of which is. fifteen feet in circumference, 
and the ftatue itfelf wears a helmet, round 
vol. in. h which 
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which & ferpent is turned. The fourth 
tico cbnfifts of little more than walls, ahsj®& 
entirely deftroyed, and heap® of rubfrUh* 
among which are parts of a coloffus of red 
granite, the body of which is s thirty feet 
round. Beyond thefe porticoes, the high 
walls, which form the fkft court of the tem- * 
pie, began. The people entered at twelve 
gates; fcveral are deftroyed and others very 
ruinous. That, which has fuflered leaft from 
time and the outrage of barbarians, faces the 
weft. Before it, is a long fphynx avenue. 
The dimenfions of the gate are forty feet in 
width, lixty in height, and forty-eight in 
thicknefs at the foundation. This gate, fo 
mafly as to appear indeiiructible, is in the 
ruftic ftyle without hieroglyphics, and mag¬ 
nificent in fimplicity. Through this we enter 
the grand court, on two of the tides of trhich 
there arc terraces, eighty feet in width, and 
raifed fix feet above the ground. Along thefe 
are two beautiful colonnades. Beyond, is the 
fecond court which leads to the temple, and, 
by its extent, equals the majefty of the build¬ 
ing. 4 It is likewife embellished by a double 
colonnade ; each column is above fifty feet in 
height, and eighteen in circumference at tjie 
bafe.' Their capitals are in the form of a vgfe, 

over 
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over which a fquare ftone is laid, which pro¬ 
bably ferved as a pedeftal for ftatues. Two 
prodigious coloffal figures, mutilated by vio¬ 
lence, terminate thefe colonnades. 

“ From this point the aftonifhed eye furveys 
the temple, the height of which is moft furpri- 
fing, in all its immenfity. Its walls of marble 
appear eveflafting. Its roof, which rifes in 
the centre, is fuftained by eighteen rows of 
columns. Thofe Handing under the moft lofty 
part are thirty feet in circumference, and 
eighty in height; the others are one-third lefs, 
■The world does not contain a building, the 
character and grandeur of which more forcibly 
imprefs ideas of awe and majefty: it feems ade¬ 
quate to the lofty notions the Egyptians had 
formed of the Supreme Being; nor can it be 
entered or beheld, but with reverence.”* 

The ingenious writer, after this account of 
the temple, proceeds to deferibe the adjoin¬ 
ing palace of Luxore ; but that venerable 
pile, from his account, feems to be greatly 
altered fince the period when Pocoeke vifited 
it; and is rapidly flattening to a total decay. 
Tfte extent of ground on which this fplendid 
palace ftood Is reprefented to be very fpacious 
as weft as its courts, “ which are entered 

under 

* Savary, on Egypt, vol. ii. p. 4,. 
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under porticoes, fupported by columns forty 
feet high, without eftimating the ample baf& 
buried under the fand. Pyramidal majeftic 
gates, abounding in hieroglyphics; the re¬ 
mains of walls, built with flags of granite, 
and which the barbarity of men only could 
overturn;' rows of colotfal marble figures, 
forty feet high, one-third buried in the ground; 
all declare what. the magnificence of the 
principal edifice, the feite of which is known 
by a hill of mins, mult have been. But no¬ 
thing can give a more fublime idea of its 
grandeur than the two obelitks with which it 
was cmbellifhed, and which teems to have 
been placed there by giants or the genii of 
romance. They are each a folid block of gra¬ 
nite, feventy-two feet high above the furface, 
and thirty-two in circumference; but, being 
funk deep in the fand and mud, they may 
well be fuppofed ninety feet from the bafe 
to the liimmit: the one is fplit towards 
the middle; the other is perfectly preferred. 
The hieroglyphics they contain, - divided 
into columns and cut in bas-reliefs, project¬ 
ing an inch and a half, do honour to the 
fculptor. The hardnefs of the ftone has 
preferred them from being injured by the 
air. Nothing in the whole circle of art can 

be 
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be more awfully majeftic than thefe obe- 
liiks.”* ' 

In considering the prodigious ftructures of 
the Thebais, we' ought not to have pafled, 
unnoticed, the ftatel}- portico of Ach mou¬ 
ntain, of which a beautiful engraving is given 
by Pococke, but of which M, Savarys ac¬ 
count, being more ample as well as more 
recent, is here infer ted., 

“ Four miles north of Melaoui is Achmou- 
nain, remarkable for its magnificent ruins. 
Among the hills of rubbith, that furround 
it, is a {lately portico, little injured by time, 
a hundred feet long, twenty-five feet wide, 
and lupported by twelve columns, the capital 
of which is only a finall cord. Each is com¬ 
peted of three blocks of granite, forming, to¬ 
gether, a portico of fixty feet in height, and 
twenty-four in circumference. The block, 
next the bafe, is merely rounded, and loaded 
with hieroglyphics, the fine of which begins 
by 4 pyramid, the two, others are fluted. 
The columns are ten feet diftant, except the 
two in the centre, which form the entrance, 
and have an interval of fifteen feet. Ten 
enormous {tones cover the portico in its whole 
extent, gpd thefe are furmounted by a double 

row; 

» Savary’s Letter on Egypt, vol. H. p. 45. 
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row ; the two in the centre, which rife wM 
a triangular front, furpafs the others in gran* 
clour and thicknefs. The fpeciiator is afto- 
niihed at beiiolding ttones, or rather rodby 
fo ponderous, raifed iixty ieet high by the art 
of man. The furrounding frieze abounds 
with hieroglyphics, well fcuiptureeh contain*- 
ing figures of birds, infects, various animals, 
and men feated, to whom others appear to 
prefent'offerings. This, probably, is the hifto- 
rv of the time, place, and god, in whofe ho*- 
nour this monument was erected. The portico 
was painted red and blue, which colours are 
effaced in many places; but the bottom of the 
architrave round the colonnade has preferved 
a gold colour furprifingly bright. The ceiling, 
alio, contains liars of gold fparkling in an a* 
zoic Iky with dazzling brilliancy. This mo* 
nument, raifed before the Perlian eonqueft, 
has neither the elegance nor purity of Grecian 
architecture; but its inddirudtible fohdrtyv 
venerable fimplicity, and majefty, extort, at 
once, aftonifhment and admiration/ 1 * ■ 4 

The portico of Dendera, abb the ancient 
Tentyra, of which an engraving is pre&ntetl 
fo the reader on the fame plat® with t he per* 
fpedive view of Elephants in the formerpo*^ 

tiop 

® Salary's Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 451. 
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tion of this work, is too ftupendous an edifice 
not to attract the attention of him who wan¬ 
ders, in folitary contemplation, amidft the 
ruins Of the Thebais, It is thus defcribed by 
the celebrated Paul Lucas, who travelled 
through Egypt about the commencement of 
the laft century, and found, like Tavernier, a 
noble patron in Louis the Fifteenth; one of a 
race of kings, who, whatever might be their 
political errors, for many centuries encouraged 
genius and merit by the molt munificent re¬ 
wards ; and whofe total degradation therefore 
from imperial fway, grateful fcience can¬ 
not behold without a figh! “ Having walk¬ 
ed,” fays M. Lucas, “ for fome time among 
the ruinous heaps of ftones and marbles, I per¬ 
ceived at a diliance a large and extremely 
beautiful building; and, going up to it, I 
Was aftonifhed to fee a w ork which might 
juftly have been accounted one of the won¬ 
ders of the world. I came firit to the back 
part of this edifice, which was a great wall, 
without my windows, conftrudted of large 
Hones of graniteinarble, of a dark colour, and 
entirely filled with bas-reliefs, larger than life, 
mprefenting the ancient deities of 

Eovr®, WITH AZ.L TIIEIE ATTRIBUTES, IN 

different attituojes and lor this rea- 


foil | have it engraved on the fame plate with 
the lilcphanta fculptares, repfefenting the 
deities of India with their fie£pe<ftive attri¬ 
butes. * “ Two lions of white marble, thicker 
than horfes, in half relief, are feulptured on 
this wall. Hence I pafled along.the other 
tide, which is likcwife full of bas-reliefs, 
and hath two lions as large, and fituate like 
the former, at the diftance of about 300 paces, 
till at length I came to the grand front of this 
ftately fabric. Here I faw a veftibule, in the 
middle of the front, fupported by vaft fqnare 
pilaftcrs. i\ magnificent periftyle, fupported 
by three rows of columns, which eight men 
rogether could fearcely embrace, extends itfelf 
on both tides the veftibule, and fupports a 
fiat roof made of ftones fix or feven feet 
broad, and of an extraordinary length. The 
ceiling of this roof was once painted; for, 
there ftill remain ftrong marks of the co¬ 
lours. The columns are made of vaft maffes 
of granite marble, and charged with hiero¬ 
glyphics in bas-relief; each has its chapiter, 
compofed of four women’s heads, with their 
head-di ets, placed back to back, fo that the 
four faces appear like thofe of Janus.” They 
ai'e, doubtlefs, the four heads of Isis Omkia, 
alluding, like the four heads of Brahma, who 
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is ALL THAT IS, AND ALL THAT.EVER WAS, 

to the four elements, and the four quarters 
of the world. M. Iaicas proceeds; “ Thefe 
heads are of a iize proportionate to the thick- 
nefs of the columns. Upon them there refts 
a Iquare bafe, made of one ftone, about fix 
feet high, rather longer than reprefented on 
-the plate, illuftrative of this ruin. A kind of 
cornice of a Angular, but not inelegant, fa- 
tliion runs all along this periftyle, and termi¬ 
nates what remains of this palace. There 
j are, over the middle portico, two large dra¬ 
gons, folded together, and retting their heads 
j on vaft wings ftretched out on both tides of 
! them. Although thefe columns are fo deeply 
buried in the ruins that only one half of them 
j appears, vet we may judge of their height by 
1 their circumference; and, according to the 
, exact rules of architecture, their {hafts were 
fifty-five or fixty feet high, and the whole 
columns, with the chapiter and bale, above one 
hundred.” The ornament, which our author 
defcribes on the front of the portico, and 
which invariably decorates that of all the 
Egyptian temples, is the celebrated Hera pt ha, 
or Egyptian Trinity; for, he might have add¬ 
ed, that in the middle of it was the orb, or 
G&oBE, out of which the ferpents and the 

wings 
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wings proceed. I have obferved before^ that, 
bj the dragon, the ancients only meant a large 
ferpcnt. Lucas teems to have been milled, 
by the wings that lhadow them, to call them 
dragons; but the wings, in fad;, dffue with 
the ferpents from the central orb. 

Before we entirely quit Luxore for the re¬ 
gions nearer the fource of the Nile, there is 
one circumftance peculiarly deferving of con- 
fideration, and which has attracted the notice 
as well of M. Lucas as of a late very cele¬ 
brated inveftigator of Egyptian antiquities, 
M. De Pauw. The reader may remember 
that the artift, employed by Governor Boon 
to take copies of the fculptures at Salfette, 
plainly traced on many of the ftatues the 
paint and gilding with which they were 
anciently decorated. The fame fpecies of 
decoration is It ill more confpicuoufly vififele 
on the temples and ftatues of Thebes, artd 
thefe united circumftances remarkably- corro¬ 
borate the conjedure offered towards the 
Clofe of the firft part of the preceding volume 
of Biflerfcations, that they are only relics of 
ancient Chaldsean idolatry, the idols of which 
appear, from the pidurefque ffefeription of 
them there cited from EgeJdel, to have been 
fetflptured and adorned m a. manner ftriki.ngly 
* fjmilar. 
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filhilar. De Pauw, in his treatife en*- 
titled Reeherches Phdofophiques fur lefc 
Egyptians et les Chinois* is of opinion that 
the art of painting flourifhed in Upper Egypt 
in high perfection in very remote aeras, and 
that, from the ftrong remaining traits of the 
vivid colouring, it is evident that they muft 
have underftood the art of making their co¬ 
lours brilliant and durable in a manner un¬ 
known to their poftcrity. 

! As we afcend ftill higher that rich maga- 

I ! zinc of buried treafures, the Thebais of Egypt, 
j 1 in queft of a few other remarkable antiquities, 
|| more immediately connected with our iiibject, 
! l and as we pafs along the winding fhore of 
( the Nile, let us not forget that, like the 
I Ganges, its waves are hallowed by the fuper- 
ftitious natives. They call the Nile, fays 
j Mr. Volney, “ holy, bleflfed, facred; and, on 
the appearance of every frefh inundation, 
that is, on the opening of the canals, mo¬ 
thers are feen plunging their children into 
the fiream, from a belief that thefe w r aters 
have a purifying and divine virtue/’ * The 
Gauges, we have obferved from the Ayeen, 
Akbery, Hows from the hair of Vcefhnu; 
and the .Nile is laid, in the often-cited 

treatife 

* VolneyTravels^ Egypt and Syria, vol. i. p. 19, 
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SECTION III. 

In this Section the Origin and Prgrefs of 
Architecture are conjidered principally 
as that Science has Reference to and is con¬ 
nected with the ajironomical and mythological 
* Notions of the Ancients.—In the Cowrfe of it 
is detailed the Hiftory of the Four Grecian 
Orders ; and accurate Dcfcriptions are 
given of the moji celebrated Temples of Greece , 
compared , in their Defgns and fymbolical 
Decorations , with thofe of Egypt and India • 

I T would be unneceftary for us to afcend 
the Nile be} r ond Luxore, were it riot for 
the fake of ftill farther illuftrating my after- 
lion, relative to the wonderful feature of 
fimilarit}", I mean in point of grandeur and 
form, that prevails in the architecture of 
thofe two moft celebrated empires of the 
ancient-World, Egypt and India. Haded in 
the infancy of feience, the ftupendous edifices 
of the Thebans have now, for above 3009 
# year?. 



years, withftood tlie raging elements and the 
violence of corroding time. Sublime in native 
majefty, they tower above the boldeft eff&rts 
of every fuceeeding race of mortals to rival 
them; and, while they fill us with awe and 
reverence, excite in us the utmoft aftonifh- 
ment, that it was poflible for mankind in the 
dawn of the arts to raife fabrics at once lb lofty 
and fo durable. Oriental ‘architecture is 
deeply connected with Oriental HisTORY,fince 
it was an immemorial cuftom througlrout all 
the Eait for the captives, taken in battle, to 
be employed by the victor in erecting fabrics, 
the Iculptured walls of which recorded his 
triumphs, while its coftly decorations announ¬ 
ced to pofterity his riches and magnificence. 
The hieroglyphic fculptures on the fepulehral 
temple of Sefoftris are direct proofs of this 
affertion. Some of the fineft edifices of Perfia 
were raifed after the demolition of the Egyp¬ 
tian temples by Cambyfes. Alexander, on 
his return from Perfia, fcems to have aimed 
at acquiring immortality by his ftnpeadbus 
efforts in architecture; and the barbarian 
Timur, in later periods, enriched the imperial 
city of Samarcand not lefs by the labour of 
Indian architects than the glittering fpoils of 
the Indian metropolis. A retrofpeCtiie hiflory 
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of architecture will alfo be ufeful to mark the 
progrefe of fuperftition, fince the earlieft 
created edifices bore impreflfed the marks of 
the reigning devotion. The fubject, generally 
confidered, opens a wide field for mitigation, 
and I ihali eaiily obtain the pardon of my 
readers for taking rather an extended review 
of it, for it is curious and intereiling, per¬ 
haps, beyond moft others in the whole range 
of antiquities. Let us, according to. our 
ufual method, commence our refearches at 
j the fountain-head of information; let us 
I revert to periods, when as yet the cedar and 
t the palm lecurely reared their lofty heads on 
■ the mountain, and the rude granite repofed 
undifiurbed in the dark bofom of its native 
I quarry. 

Born in the deep fliades of the foreft, or 
mirfed in the dreary folitude of caverns, 
which formed the firft human habitations,' 
mankind originally borrowed from them tire 
mode of coniiructing houfes for themfeives, 
and erecting temples to the Deity. When 
ehapee, or neceilit}', led them from thofe 
lonely retreats into the open plains, they 
contrived huts, rudely formed of the branches 
of trees, of which the larger ends, fet in & 
circular manner into the ground, and the 

iuperior 
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fhpcrior extremities terminating at tlie top 
in the manner of a cone, <€|ffugar-loaf,] gave 
the firft idea of that pyramidal form of 
building, which, in regard to temples, the 
lblar fiipevllition afterwards confecrated and 
rendered permanent and univorfal. during 
many ages of barbarity and ignorance. Till 
then the human race, however exalted by 
the diftinguifhing and godlike attribute of 
reafon, had not difdained to affociate with 
the beads of the defert ; nor did they how 
refnfe, in the infancy of fcience, to receive 
instruction from the provident martin, the 
fwallow, and other feathered tenants of the 
woods, from which they iflfued, filling up the 
interfticcs of their brittle habitations with 
leaves and clay mingled together. Pliny, in¬ 
deed, exprcfsly affirms this of them ;.exemplo 
fumto ab hirundinum nidis ;* they copied the 
example of the fwallows in building their 
nefts. 

When mankind increafed in numbers and 
affociated in larger bodies; when they found 
their flender clay-fenced tenements totally 
unable to relift the violence of the'eon tend¬ 
ing elements, beaten to pieces by the driving 
ftorm, or deluged by torrents of defeendmg 

Tain; 

* Plinii, Nat. Hift. lib. vii. cap. 56. 
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mm; they formed the plan of erecting more 
fubftahtial fabrics, and the folid trunks of 
trees were, by their ittcreafmg knowledge 
in mechanics, torn with violence from the 
•earth, for the piirpofe of conftraCtmg, for 
thOmfelves, a morefecure and ample abode, as 
well as,, for the deity, a temple fuitable to the 
grandeur of their conceptions concerning his 
nature and attributes. Thefe unhew n blocks, 
arranged in long and regular rows, fultained 
an elevated roof competed’ of fimilar blocks, 
placed flat upon them, and longitudinally 
travelling each other. They contrived, how¬ 
ever, in obedience to the reigning fuperltition, 
gradually to contract the afeending pile, and 
gave the fummit a pyramidal form. I am 
j afraid that even at this day, after fo many 
i ages have elapfed, the veftige of the firft 
g^rand fuperftition, fo general in the ancient 
Bferas of the world, is too apparent in the 
lofty fpires and pinnacles with which the 
lacred edifices of Europe are decorated. 

The genial warmth and nutrition bellowed 
by the beam of the Sun led mankind firft to 
him, not merely, I firmly believe, as 
the BiigMeft of the orbs* but as the nobleft 
fymbof ifr the mriverfe of that *fvt*rTo S 
that- mtteoWa God, to whom the Athenians 
vojl. m. l erected 

j 
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erected an altar, and of whom all memofg? 
and tradition was never wholly effaced fro® 
the human mind. The lofty obelilk and fph 
ral column, fymbolical of that beam, fhot up 
in every region where mankind inereafed, and 
the temples of Mexico, as may be teen in the 
annexed engraving, not lcfs than the fanes of 
Egypt, affumed the form of hisall-vivifying 
niv. In fuceecding ages, pike, and the other 
elements, of which their rapid advance in 
phy ileal knowledge led them to explore the 
latent and wonderful properties, upon fitnilar 
]>rinciples, received a kindred homage. The 
form of the facred edifice varied with their 
varying theology, and temples were now erect¬ 
ed of a quadrangular fail)ion, as well from 
their veneration of the four elements, which 
began fo univerfally to receive the homage of 
fuperftition, as in allufion to the four cardinal 
points of that univerfe, the lyftem of which 
they began more accurately to comprehend, 
Tire pyramids of. Egypt, built with fueb 
agronomical precifion as to. front, the four 
quarters of the world, and the quadrangular 
pagoda, with, its lofty pyfamjdal gateways, 
exhibited in the former portion of this work, 
are remarkable instances of the union of thefe 
two predominant notions in the ancient lyftems 

of 
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of theology; and the period , in which the 
former were erected, could it be ascertained* 
might poifibly point out the precife vera in 
which they were firft blended together in that 
fyftem. 

In thefe public erections for the perform¬ 
ance of the national worfliip, the piety of the 
old Egyptians Angularly /nanifefted itfelf; 
for, it is very remarkable that nearly all the 
ancient accounts of the aftonilhing fplendour 
and magnificence difplayed in their buildings 
are wholly to be conlidered as referring to 
the temples of the gods and to fepulchral 
edifices. The former, their fublime notions 
concerning the Deity and his attributes, taught 
them it was impofiible to eredt in a ftyle too 
coftly j and, with refpect to the latter, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus informs us, they paid little at¬ 
tention to the building and decoration of their 
domeftic habitations, for they efteemed them 
only .as inns in which their refidence was 
teanfitorys but the fepidchres of the dead they 
oonfidered as everlafting habitations, aud 
therefore bellowed upon them all the deco** 
rations of art and an unbounded profulion of 
expeace.* 

■* DioJ.Sie. lib. L cap. 4, p. *$«. 

I » 1 % 
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It was impoffible fof aflronomy not t& 
have had great influence with the ancients 
in fonning the plans of their buildings, but 
efpecially their temples, becaufe, upoii that 
aflronomy was principally founded the balls 
of the popular fuperftitkto. In the courle 
of the extenfive aflronomical diflprifltions, 
into which it will be abfolutely neceflary 
for me to enter hereafter, in order to render 
the ancient Sanfcreet hiftory of Hind oft an 
intelligible, I lhall have various opportunities 
of evincing how deeply their phylical, and 
efpecially their fidereal, fpeculations regulated 
ilieir proceedings in this point. Two or three 
.hifiances of'this kind only lhall be here par¬ 
ticularized from the two moft ancient and 
authentic hiftorians, Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus. 

In the extenfive and beautiful plains of 
Chaldea, 1 have before obferyed, aflronomy 
probably had its birth, and on thofe plains 
were certainly made the firft accurate celeftial 
oblervations. According to Pliny, 6e Belus 
inventor fuit fideralis fcieutise that is, 
Belus firft collected together and reduced into 
a fyftem the fcattered obferyations of the 
aftronomers of his time, and thofe handed 

d@ws 

* Pliaii Nat. Hilt. lib*, i. eap. xavi, AkO Edit, 
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clown by tradition from the preceding race 
and his ante-diluvian anceftors; for, there 
can be little doubt but that mankind, ftruck 
•with the beauty and fplendor of the heavenly 
bodies, foon after the creation began to count 
their number and obferve their motions. The 
conjecture is by no means improbable, that 
one intcntiou of erecting that immenfe 
pyramid, the tower of Babel, was with a 
view to render it, what the pyramids of Egypt 
in Succeeding ages were doubtlefs in part 
intended to be, ltupendous theatres for fuch 
agronomical obfervations, as their limited 
acquaintance with the principles of that 
fcience eiiabled them to make. The walls of 
the great Babylon itfelf are laid by Diodorus 
Siculus to have been built by Semiramis of 
the extent of 360 furlongs, to mark the num¬ 
ber of the days of the ancient year,* If that 
hiftoriaa may be credited, th g future invader 
of India employed in that vaft undertaking 
no le& than two millions of men, and one 
ftadium was ereCied every day till the whole 
was completed within the period of that year, 
the length of which the meafure of* their cir- 
eumlerence was intended to repreleut. In 

, ,<* Dkid. Sic, book i. p. no, ***, Edit, Rhedomaai. 
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juftire lo Diodorus, it ihould he added, that 
he profefles to take this account from Cteftas 5 
for* he fubjoins, that, in Alexander's time, 
thofe walls were in circuit 365 furlongs; a 
circumftance, however, which by no means 
deftroys the credit of the firft account. It 
# rather ferves as an additional teflimonyjof the 
great attention of the ancients to aitrohomical 
inquiries, fmee it is molt probable, that, 
when they had more accurately fixed the 
duration of the lolar year, the circuit of the 
c»fy wails was, by fome fucceeding fovereign, 
t idarged, that the number of furlongs might 
: abtly correfpond with the aggregate amount 
of the days added to the ancient year. 

There is another very extraordinary, in- 
ftance, Recorded by Herodotus, of the fpecu- 
iations of aftronomy influencing the architec¬ 
tural defigns of the fuvereigns of the ancient 
| world, which is exceedingly to my prefent 
I purpofe, but withal is fo ftrongly tinctured 
I with the marvellous , that I fcarcely dare to 
| infert it. I cannot however avoid laying it 
before the reader, who will credit the whole 
relation as a fadt, or reject it as a fable, in 
proportion as he may entertain a high op 
inferior degree of' efteem for that hiftorian. 
The palace, erected byi Dejoces, according 

■' r ' p 
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to tfefe writer, the firffc king of the Medes, 
in the great city of Ecbatana, was lituated 
upon an eminence, the doping declivities of 
which were furrounded by /even circular walls, 
one beyond the other, and the outermoft of 
fuch prodigious extent as to be fixty ftadia 
in circumference. Here it is deferving of 
notice, that fixty was a famous agronomical 
period in all fyiiems of Afiatic aftronoiny. 
Hence it was, that it became afterwards fo 
important in all their chronological calcu¬ 
lations: it particularly; attracts our notice in 
the great fexagenary cycle of China, and is. 
Sir William Jones informs us, the ufual 
divifor of time among the Indians. Thefe 
ieven walls, doubtlcfs intended by their 
number and their decorations to dehgnate 
the feven planets, rote gradually one above 
the other on the afeent of the liiil, fo that 
the battlements of each appeared diitinctlv 
over thole of the next in order; thole 
battlements were entirely painted over with 
various colours: theiirft was white from the 
balis of the battlement; the tecond was 
black, the third was ftained of a purple co¬ 
lour, the fourth was of tky-bhic, and the 
fifth, of a deep orange; but the two inner* 
mofi walls were jnoft glorioufly decorated, 
t 4 tor 
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for th© battlements of that <neaneft the pofr 
Hpe were covered with buraifbed gold, and 
the next to it with plates of filler. Thiyt 
the fun was fymboliaed by tlte citoulur wall 
of gold, and thp moon by that adorned with 
filvcr, cannot poffibly be doubted, when we 
confider, that in the cave of Mithra, firft. inr 
ftituted in the Median mountains, the- orbs 
of the fun and moon were formed of thefe 
metals, and that the chemiff at this day der 
fignales thefe planets by the fame colours; 
nor can we liefitate to pronounce that the 
planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
nd Saturn, were in like manner intended to 
be typified by the remaining walls, refpeCr 
lively adorned with white, black, purple, 
blue, and orange, although the reafon of their 
ufing thofe particular tints may not be ft) im¬ 
mediately apparent.** But if this account 
of Herodotus be true, it fqem$ to evince, 
that the ancients had the knowledge of the 
true or Pythagorean fyftem of the univerfe^ 
which places the fun in the centre, 70® 
years before the birth fif Chrift, the period 
when Dejoces floutifhed, «|nd (tew&yfoates 
in what region, viz. the higher Afia; and of 
what venerable race of fag<^, I mean Aft 

» Herodoti, lib. L p. 47. Edit. Stephani. 
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philofophers of the old Chaldaean, Perfiai*, 
and Brabmanian, fchools, Pythagoras obtain* 
ed thofe profound floras of knowledge which 
rendered him fo illuftrious in Greece, and 
hare crowned his name with fuch deferred 
immortality. Although the colours, above- 
enumerated, are not exactly the colours of 
the different planets, as marked down by mo¬ 
dem aftronomers, yet the circumftanee of 
their being thus denoted; proves that they 
had fo nicely obferved their afpech as to have 
diftinguidied a variety in the colour of the 
light of all of them ; a variety fcarcely dif- 
cernable, but by the niceft mipe<5tion, except 
in the inflance of the raddy Mars. The real 
colours of the remaining planets are Hated by 
Huygens, and other aftronomers, to be as fol¬ 
lows: the orb of Saturn has a deep bluifh 
eaft, and it is remarkable that Sani is thus 
depicted by the Indians; Jupiter appeal's of 
pure white; Venus; however brilliant, is not 
without a tblge of yellow; and Mercury is 
marked by dazzling radiance tinged with 
light blue. 

We come now to confider the ftyie of the 
columns of the ancient temples. 

Trunks of trees, I have obferved, rudely, if 
at ah fciriptured, placed perpendicularly, and 

ranged 
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pranged in regular rows to imitate groves, witli 
other trunks of trees placed upon them trAnf* 
verlely, formed the firf| temples, Sueh were 
the earliell columns architecture could boaft; 
fuch was the moft ancient unadorned roof. 
By degrees that roof received the impreffion 
of the gravers inftrument, was adorned with 
liars and other fculptures, fymbolical of the 
hoft of heaven rand was painted of a fapphire 
blue, to imitate the colour of the cloudlets 
Iky. The ponderous mis-fhapen columns, 
alfo, which fupported that roof, began gradu- 
ally to receive the polilh which art bellows, 
and the beauty which jull proportion imparts. 
The wonderful fabric of man himfelf, ac¬ 
cording to Vitruvius,* impreffed upon the 
hill Greek architects the channs of that pro¬ 
portion, and the feveral orders originated in 
the contemplation and imitation of the mode 
adopted by the Almighty Architect himlelf. 
Taking the meafure of the human foot, -and 
finding it to be in length the fixth part of the 
height of the whole body of man, they fixed 
on that proportion for their columas, and 
made thofe of the Doric ordei^, the firft in¬ 
vented, fix times as high as the diameter, in¬ 
cluding the capital. The conception was in 
i v .. ' r .' t >. ; . every 

* See Vitruvius de Archite&ura, lib. iv. cap. j. 
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every accurately juft; for, indeed, man 

may be truly denominated a noble columns 
of which the fquare bafe of his feet forms the 
pedeftal; his body the lhaft; his head the ca¬ 
pital; and thence it arofe that an order, ha¬ 
ving the proportion, jtrength, and beauty, of the 
human body, was univerfally introduced into 
the more fubftantial edifices of the ancients. 

Such is the account which Vitruvius gives us 
of the* origin of the firft of the Grecian orders, 
denominated Doric, from Dorus, the fon of 
Hellen, who ereCted at Argos a temple to 
Juno, having columns regulated by this line 
of proportion. The genius of Greece was 
diftinguiftied by elegance; that of Egypt by 
magnificence. Different, however, as was 
the llyle of their architecture, there am evident 
outlines of all the Grecian orders in the dif¬ 
ferent temples of Egypt, whither the Greeks 
are known fucceflively to have travelled to 
improve themfelves in every branch of thofe 
fciences (or which the Egyptians were fo re¬ 
nowned. What they faw they accurately co¬ 
pied, they highly improved, and their writers 
haye too fuccefsfully laboured to make their 
bdrtowed excellencies pals upon pofterity for 
genuine Inventions of their own. Dorus 
flounlhed about the year, before Chrift, 
„ ■ 1000; 
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14)00 ; bat there is fcareely a temple in 
Upper Egypt fabricated in fo late a period. 
Thebes and her hundred portals, the vaft la¬ 
byrinth with its twelve palaces and its three 
fchotifand chambers, incrufted with fculptured 
marble, the great ftatue of Memnon, together 
with innumerable pyramids and obelitks of 
exquifite beauty fcattered over the face of a 
country, for its prodigies of every kind the 
envy and wonder of the world, were at that 
moment, handing, proud teftimofiies of the 
archite&ural drill of the old Egyptians. There 
is every reafon, therefore, to think that the hy¬ 
pothetic, upon which the Grecian architecture 
was formed, was already known in Egypt, and 
that they were fully acquainted with, though 
they could not always adopt, the moft exact 
rules of elegant proportion. But farther^ 
when, on infpe£ting the fuperb mins of the i 
temples of Elfnay and Komombu, (engraved 
in this volume,) we find them adorned with 
columns and capitals very nearly refeinbling i 
thofe of their moft beautiful order; and efpe- 
cially when we are convinced, as wc muft be 
from hiftory, that the Egyptians could not 
have borrowed the model of them from! 
Greece, while, on the contrary, the Greeks 
were deeply indebted to the Egyptians in theri 
,4 moft/ 
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moft imljortant points of their theology and 
philofophyj the moft diredfc evidence feems 
to arife that the Egyptians were the originals, 
and the Greeks the copyifts. In fact, the 
ftupendous and amazing edifices of the 
Egyptians, eroded, as I befor e obferved, in 
the infancy of time and in the dawn of 
fcience, did not allow of that exadt nicety of 
proportion which diftinguifhes the lets ma- 
jeftic blit more elegant 0 recian Temples. The A 
vaft columns, neceffary to fnpport fucli im- J 
menfe edifices, awed the mind by their gran* \ 
deur and elevation, but are not without their . 
peculiar and charadfceriftic graces, as may / 
be leen in the various and correct fpecimcns j 
exhibited in the fixty-fixth and fixiy-ferenth j 
plates of Poeoeke's Egypt. V ndoubtcdiy 
the great difference between the Indian and 
Egyptian architecture and that of the Greeks 
is to be accounted for in the prior antiquity 
of the former nations, whofe anee&ors carried 
away with them, from the ibupendous excava* 
tions on the heights ofoCaueafus and thi 
mountains of the Thebais, their former 
refidence, architedtural notions of the molt 
awful and magnificent kind, impreffed upon 
their minds by the conftant contemplation of 
nature in her moft gloomy and majeftic form. 

* ** ‘ • Let 



and the coloffal columns that fupported thofe 
arches, whofc broad bafe feems to be fixed, 
as it were, in the centre of the earth. The 
Greeks, in the Leffer Alia, accuffomed to no 
fuch awfill object-, in nature, aimed to charm 
the beholder by the beauty and elegance of 
their buildings rather than to aftomih by the 
grandeur of defigh and by ftupendous ele¬ 
vation. The lefs daring genius of. that na¬ 
tion, as weft in their domeftic as facred edi- 
l flees, led them to imitate nature in her hum- 
Ibler rather than her magnificent walk; to 
I copy the exquifite workmanlhip of her plaitic 
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bund in the arbour of twining jeffamine, and I 
the bower of fragrant myrtle, rather than -! 
the lofty grove of theafpiring cedar and wide- ■ 
ly-bmnching fir. It muft hill, however, be: 
owned that the Greeks, in their architecture,; 
fometimes rofe'to the true fublime: fincei 
nothing in all Egypt, or, indeed, in all anti-i 
quity, could poilibly exceed the bold magni- l ,. 
licence evinced in the defign, or the exquiiite \ 
beauty in the execution, of thofe three grand | 
temple's, deferibed fo minutely by Pauftmias; l 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens; J 
fhat of the great Diana, at Ephefus; and that j 
of Apollo, at Delphi. 

It is this maffy folidity, in the ftyle of their 
buildings, that forms the principal feature of 
limilitude between the Indian and Egyptian 
architecture. The columns in the caverns of 
Eleplianta are probably the oldeft and molt 
maffy in the world. They are not indeed 
lofty, becaufe the immenfe incumbent moun¬ 
tain above forbade' it. This vaft excavation, 
from the living rock it feems to have been the 
intention of the fabricators to form ftupendous 
in length and breadth rather than height);and 
aftoniihed indeed muftevery beholderbeto find 
any where fueban excavation, and fo.fupertyy 
decorated, nearly 120 feet Iquare! The form 
. of 
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of the pillars was di&atetf bf tlici dortfwiefca- 
tion of the ifnmeiife rock th&? foftaift above : 
bat their proportions are well preferred, 
and both tiie columns and the capitals are 
fluted like thofe of Thibes and Perfepolis. 
The Indian capitals, *we have obferved from 
Mr. Hunter,“have the appearance of a culhion 
prefled flat bj the weight urf the fuperin- 
cilmbent mountain and it is ftSrftarkable, 
that tome of the moft ancient Egyptian 
columns, engraved in Pococke's 66tli plate, 
have tliis fwelling towards the fmnmit: he 
himfelf obferves, “that it is poffible this fort 
of fwelling, inverted, might give rife to the 
iirft capitals made in the fhape of a bell/'* 
Again, Mr. Hunter obferves, that, over the 
lops of thef® columns* there rmi$ a ridge, cut 
out of the rock, refemblihg a, beam; and 
Pococke informs us, that, over the capitals 
of the pillars, the Egyptians laid fqtrare 
hones, forming an architrave, which traverfcd 
the whole breadth of the bidkhng,- to give 
it a lighter air; and often upon them^jfefehfrd 
tier of fqume thanes was ’pfeteed;* iMftcf* tra¬ 
velled, the room longitu'dhiaHy# f and -made 
... * y--■ >it j 

* PocockeV T%ypt, vot. i, p.iiS.wPQcbdre* I confceye, 4 $ 
here millaken} it was die talix of die lotos the Egyptians meant to 
imitate. ' * 
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it appear $ill higber.5 He refers us, fof a 
fpeeimen of this mode of fabricating the roof* 
to his print of Kombmbu; of which, as it is 
engraved in this volume, the reader may form 
his own judgemefllf 5 and compare with the 
fquare ftones that longitudinally traverfe the 
foof of the Blbphanta pagoda, engraved in 
a former volume. On the whole, then, the 
pillars of Egypt are fluted and duftered like 
the Indian columns.; They are alike malfy, 
yet not ungraceful in their form; they have a 
fimilar fwell towards the fufnmit, and they are 
equally decorated with the faered lotos. 

In returning from caverns to the confide- 
ration of grove-temples, and of the columns. 
more immediately imitative of the trees that 
formed thofe groves* it is proper to remark, 
that fome particular trees, for reafons prin¬ 
cipally to be found in phyfinal refearches, 
were confidered hy the ancients in a light pe¬ 
culiarly faered. Among thefe, in Egypt, the 
palm*tree ranked higheit; and* for this rea- 
fon, that fpecies of tree was moll frequently 
ufed in the faered buildings of that country* 
ap indeed they aft#wprds were in thofe of the 
Hebrews; I do not fey for the fame qaufe; 
for, that was cohneded with the Sabian ido- 
.... . latries, 

, * Pococke’s Travels, vol. i. p. ft. 

VO U III. K 
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Jatries, which the latter were, taught to dehsfL 
The real fource of the veneration of the. for¬ 
mer for palm-trees, and of the general culti¬ 
vation of that plant in Egypt, which abound¬ 
ed with noble groves of tlUm, is alledged to 
have been the following:—They thought the 
palm-tree, which is affirmed by Porphyry to 
bud every month in the year, a inoft ftriking 
emblem of the moon, from whole twelve an¬ 
nual revolutions thofe months are formed;.. 
Whether or not there be any truth in this af¬ 
firmation, 1 am not naturalift enough to 
know; but it has been remarked by Pococke, 
tii at many of the moil ancient pillars in the 
Egyptian temples “ bear great refemblance 
j o palm-trees, and that their capitals are made 
in imitation of the top of that tree, when all 
the lower boughs are cut off:* and poffibly,” 
he adds, “ the palm-trees, faid to be cut in 
Solomon's temple, might be only pillars, or at 
leaft pilafters of this kind.” In his plate of 
Egyptian pillars may be feen various co¬ 
lumns of this defeription, and a very remark¬ 
able one belonging to the temple of Camack. 
Several of the capitals allb in the Mowing 
plate bear an evident fimilitude to the expand¬ 
ed 

/ 

• ® Pococke’s Egypt|v 61 . i. p, 117, 
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ed top 6i trees with their branching Foliag& 
cut off or compreffed* 

Since I have mentioned the Doric order, as 
originating in the proportion of a man’s bo¬ 
dy, the euriofity of the reader, not verfefl in' 
this feience, may perhaps be gratified by be* 
ing informed, ffoin the fame author, that the 
order, to which the Greeks gave the name of 
Ionic, owed its exiftenee to an enraptured con¬ 
templation of the delicacy and beautiful pro-* 
portions of the female form ; for, of this or- 
| der, it is the eftablifhed maxim, that the dia- 
i meter be exa&ly one-eighth part of the height 
j of the whole column' Our author adds, that 
the bafe of this column was made in the 
manner of a coiled rope, to imitate, in fome 
I meafure, the ornamental drefs of the feet in 
thofe days; that the volutes on the capitals 
were intended to represent the head-attire and 
graceful ringlets of curled hair hanging on 
each fide of the face; and that the fliafts 
were fluted to imitate the plaits of their flow¬ 
ing robes. Here, it is to be feared, the Gre¬ 
cian artift again indulged too much the vani¬ 
ty of a nation, whofe ambition it was to be 
thought the foie inventors of all arts and 
fciences; for, long before the Pelafgic colo¬ 
nies had emerged from fearbarifm, the beauti- 
k 2 fuj 
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Ail folumns iif the tempi® of Ms, at PUhe, 
were adorned with the' head and plaited hair 
of that goddefs, as may be fee® in Pococke. 
The volutes, a part of ajjrchite&nre more ge¬ 
nerally fuppbfied to be thus fotthed in imita¬ 
tion of the twilled bark of trees, are to be 
feen on moft of the capitals of Egyptian 
columns; and the pillars of Eiephanta and 
Perfepolis were fluted, when as yet pror 
bably no plaited robes were made to de¬ 
corate the elegant form of the Grecian ma¬ 
tron. 

But let us confider the laft of the three ce¬ 
lebrated orders of Greece, (for, with the Ita¬ 
lic orders, called the Tufcan and Compofite, 
we have no concern,) an order which, doubt- 
lefs, in airy elegance exceeds them all, and 
favours more than any of the others of the 
refined tafte and purity of Grecian architec¬ 
ture. The account which Vitruvius gives of 
the origin of tins order and its capital is both 
curious and intcrefting. The Ionic column, 
we have obferved, was fabricated after the 
model of ftrength and fymnletry exhibited in 
the human frame in general; the Ionic, to re¬ 
present the graceful proportions and delicacy 
of the female form; but, in the elfegant Co¬ 
rinthian, that harmony and that delicacy.were 

carried 



carriedto the utmoft limit of human fkill fo 
imitate, copying the -ftill more enchanting 
graces hnd exquifite fymmetrydifplay ed in the 
female form, at that age when every charm 
unfolds itfelf,and beauty beams forth, in its 
full perfection. (The dillinguilhing feature 
of this order, in wljtich the diameter is one- 
tenth part of the height of the whole column, 
is its nobler elevation; and its poflefling 
greater elegance with undimmilhed llrength. ^ 
The invention of its rich and ornamented ca¬ 
pital is attributed, by Vitruvius, to the fol¬ 
lowing accident.—Ayoung Corinthian female, 
who was on the point of marriage, fell lick 
and died. Full of affection and companion, 
the nurfe, under whofe tender care the had 
been brought up, hurried to the tomb of de¬ 
parted beauty, gild placed uppn it a baiket, 
containing fome vafes tilled with the flowers of 
acanthus, which the deardeceafed had valued 


during her lifei and which had been cheriflied 
by her foftering hand. To preferve from the 
injury of the weather, thole tender plants, 
which adornpd the untimely grave of the 
young bride, fhe covered the baiket with a 
til% ^trough the extremities* of which in the 
enfuiag fpring, when vegetation was renewed. 
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forced themfelves; but* being kept dotan by 
the weight of the tile, affumedaform limiter 
to the fweeps of the volute^ iff architecture. 
Callimachus, a famous fculptorof that age, 
’whom, for the delicacy wdth which he 
wrought in marble, the Athenians called Ca- 
tatechnos, palling by .the tomb, admired the 
manner in which the* flower encompaffed the 
bafket, and immediately formed, after that 
model, the capital of the Corinthian column. 
—The ftory is very elegant, and not improba¬ 
ble; but it lliould not be forgotten, that the 
columns of Eflbay and Komombu, engraved 
in this volume, in their elevation and form, 
bear a great refemblance to thofe qf the Co¬ 
rinthian order; and that the cup, or vafe, of 
the majellic lotos had long beforedbrmed the 
capital of Egyptian columns, as may be feen 
on the large plate of Egyptian capitals, en¬ 
graved in Norden.* Dr. Focoeke inclines 
to adopt the opinion above hazarded in *&• 
gard to the Egyptians giving the Greeks the 
firft outlines of the Corinthian order; and 
Mr.. Knight, who faw very deeply* int® the 
phyfiGS both of the Egyptian and the Greeks, 
and traced their mythology intheir ftrmSturesj 
ipeaks to the fame purpofe mihe following 
i * ■ } decided 

t ^ * Sec his Travels,” vol. i. p. 2(5, 
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decided ttfanner : “ By comparing the co¬ 
lumns, which the Egyptians formed in imita¬ 
tion of the Nelumbo plant with each other, 
and obferving their different modes of decora¬ 
ting them, we may difcover the origin of that 
order of architecture, which the Greeks call¬ 
ed Corinthian, from the place of its fuppof- 
ed invention. We fifft find the plain bell, 
or feed-veifel, ufed as a capital, without any 
farther alteration than being expanded at bot¬ 
tom, to give it ftability. In the next in- 
ftance, the feme feed-veffel is furrounded by 
the leaves of feme other plant, which is 
carved in different capitals, according to the 
different meanings intended to be expreffed 
by thefe additional fymbols. The Greeks 
decorated it in the fame manner with the 
leaves of the acanthus and other forts of 
foiiagp; while various other fymbols of their 
religion were introduced as ornaments on the 
entablature, inftead Of being carved upon the 
walls Of the cell or fhafts of the columns," 
The intelligence conveyed in the following 
fentence is exfreihely curious, and well de¬ 
ferring the attention of the artift; “ One 
of thefe ornaments, which occurs moft fre¬ 
quently, is that which the architects call the 
'|foirEt?stJCKUE> but wfeidh, as Sir Jofeph 
k 4 Banks 
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j Banks clearly (hewed me, mufti he meafct for 
the young (hoots of this plant, viewed fieri* 
zoh tally, juft when they hade bfirft the feed- 
veflel, and are upon the point of Allying out 
of it"* ■ 

Luces, the Roman appellation for a glove, 
is, by Servius, thought-to be derived, a lucentfa , 
from the fires that were kept perpetually burn¬ 
ing in the central recedes of the (bereft grove. 
The fun was never permitted to thine on the 
confecrated fires: they were therefore cherifh- 
ed in the deepeft and inmpft* (hades of thofe 
fylvan retreats; (hades fo thick, and clofely 
interwoven, as to be impenetrable to his 
beams. Thus, in the facred edifices, fabricate 
ed in fucceeding ages to refembfo thofe groves, 
that part,, which might more < properly and 
emphatically be calleft the temple; that mqft 
holy place of worlhip, into which the priefts, 
bearing the" propitiatory oblations and recapri 
tulating the willies of the fuppliant populace 
without, alone had permiflion to enter,, w&s 
the interior adytum, or fan<ftum ftmdtomm, 
where the Deity in perfon was%>pofoft tore-* 
\ ^ . > s . • ftdCi 

* 'See Mr. Knight’s t curious incited hook on the Phallic 
Wo^hjp of the Ancient?, p. 9?. XKe itadei^rall firtd, in a f&Wire 
page of 'this vQlpme, a foil account of J&e iptos and its wpactetfu} 
properties, • ■ ' . ’ 
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fide, and where the facred fire, his pureft fym- 
bol, was eternally cherilhed. This adytum 
too was either in the centre or in the inmoffc 
reeefs: and the other parts of the building, 
the lofty porticoes, the furrounding aiiles, and. 
the majeftic columns, were only fplendid ad¬ 
juncts- to mcreafc the pomp of public devo¬ 
tion, and infpire the mind with religious awe 
and holy horror. To demonftrate this in re¬ 
gard to temples, formed to referable groves, 
(for thofe formed more immediately in imita¬ 
tion of the ancient cavern-temples, dedicated 
to the MiTHRAic fuperltition, and fymboli- 
cal of. the world fabricated by Mithra, will 
engage onr confideration afterwards) it will' 
be neceffary to attend to the general form, 
arrangement, and decorations, of the former 
clafs. To inveftigate more fully this curious 
fttbjed, We mult, for a tliort period, relinquifli 
the regions of the higher Afia and Egypt for 
amore wefterly clime, and confult the beau¬ 
tiful productions of the Greek and Roman 
daffies. . 

. Vitruvius defijribtes; the ancients as not lefe 
attentive to the fituation, than to the elegant 
contraction, of their temples. In choofing 
that , fituation, the, quality %nd attributes of 
-the Petty were always fcrnpuloufly regarded. 

Thus, 
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Thus, to the fupreme gods, Jupiter, Jeh®, 
Minerva, and tutelar deities &£ cities, temples 
■were erected on lofty eminences, command¬ 
ing an ample profpe6t of * thofe cities* To 
Mercury, the god of traffic, temples were built 
in thefpacious forum* and .near the empo¬ 
rium of commerce. Apollo, the god of po- 
etry, and Bacchus, the feftive god, had then- 
temples near the theatre, that alternately .re*- 
founded with mirth and fang. The robuft 
Hercules, immortal by the labours he endur¬ 
ed, had his temple near the circus, where 
the public games were celebrated ; or the am¬ 
phitheatre, where the athletic exercifes were 
taught and gladiators combated. The tern* 
pie of Venus was placed without the walls 
of the city, left, by her libidinous rites the 
morals of youth might be corrupted and the 
chafte matron feduced. Thofe of Mads and 
Vulcan were alfo placed without the walls; 
that of the former god to prevent every oecav.; 
fion of civil diffention, that of> the lafcterto 
guard againft the danger of the fires that per-*, 
petually blazed on his liummms altars* Even 
in the article of the order of architecture 
that diftinguiihed the columns of thofe tem¬ 
ples, the fame eirbumftance was attended to; 
for inftance, the ftrong Doric order wasaHot* 

ted 
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ted to thetemples of deities, renowned for 
valour and delighting in war; as Mars, Mi¬ 
nerva, and Hercules. To deities, whole at- 
tribute were delicacy, beau ty, and tenderness, 
■as Venus* Flora, the Mufes, and the Graces, 
they affigned the elegant Corinthian order; 
while to Juno, Diana, Bacchus, and other 
deities, diftinguifhed neither by peculiar au- 
fterity nor feftnefe, they confecrated the Ionic 
order, in which is preferred a happy medium 
between the two others. But, farther than 
this, to the form of their temples thus erected 
they paid no lefs attention than to the order 
and fituation of them. For reafons before ad¬ 
duced, feme were pyramidal, feme quadran¬ 
gular, and feme oval and circular. Of this 
latter kind were aU thofe dedicated to the fun, 
moon, and planets, whole orbs continually 
revolve in vaft circles. To Vefta, alfo, whe¬ 
ther eonfidered as the element of earth or fine, 
they buik circular temples; and to Jupiter, 
when eonfidered as theperfonified nether, they 
railed temples exactly after the manner of the 
Indian pagoda, engraved in the former vo¬ 
lume, uncovered in the centre, and furrounti¬ 
ed with porticoes. That fpeeies of Hindoo 
temple^it is natural from analogy to fuppofe* 
was originally ere&ed in honour of Bendra, 

the 
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the Hindoo Jupiter and Divefpiter, or god of 
the firmament. ' > 

We come now to confider, in a general 
manner, the arrangement and decorations of 
the ancient temples, externally and internally; 
I fay in a general manner, becaufe, as I am 
not writing a regular hiftory of architecture, 
there is no oceafion in this placebo enter into 
all the minutiae of technical defcription. The 
molt celebrated temples of the ancient world 
were of the ftyle the ancients called peripte- 
res, from ursfi, eircum , and trre^w, a mng; 
for, this fpecies of temples had wings on all 
the four fides, compofedof a-feries of infulat- 
cd columns, extending quite round the exter¬ 
nal part of the edifice. Of the peripteres 
there were two kinds, tile dipteres, which had 
double wings, or ranges of columns; apd the 
pfeado-dipteres, fromwhieh the interna} range 
of columns was taken away, and which kind 
of temple Vitruvius honours with a very 
high encomium, as the invention of Heimo- 
genes, who, by this means, enlarged the por¬ 
tico, and gave it both airinefsand elegance. 
Among the great variety of diftin&ions in 
ancient architecture, I {hall oidyr mention two 
other kinds of facred fabric, as being more im* 
mediately Connected with the fabjedt ofOrien? 

* 1 ' ' tal ■ 
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tal luftory, that which they denominated Mo- 
nopteric, and that called Hypjethron. 
The Monoptere was a circular edifice without 
w alls* having a dome fupported by columns, 
and was, doubtlefs, the invention of Zoroaf- , 
ter* or fome ancient zealous fire-worfhipper 
of Perfia, to preferve the confecrated flames 
that glowed on their altars from being extin- 
guiflied by the violence of rain and tempefts. 
The Hyprethron, a word formed of wo, fub , 
and atbpet, the air, was, on the contrary, a 
circular edifice, or portico, fupported by two 
rows of columns, one raifed above the other, 
and without any dome. On the front of the 
temple was ufually placed a coloflal ftatue of 
the deity to whom it was dedicated; and the 
gate, in general, though not univerfally, was 
placed at the Welt end, that the afpect of the 
worfhipper, on his entrance, might immedi¬ 
ately be directed towards the Eaft quar¬ 
ter, where the fiatues of the deity were 
placed, and whence, as from the region of 
the riling fun, the propitious god might feem 
to look down with finiles upon the proftrate 
adorer. 

The facred edifices of antiquity had in 
cotnmoh three grand diyitions, the part 
called the anti-temple* the amg, or temple 

itfelf, 
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itfelf, which was the fame a§ the naveof 
modem churches j and the adytum^ or pe£- 
ncltate, into which, as before obfeiwed, aH 
ingrefs was forbidden to th©i profane vul¬ 
gar. The columns within the temples were 
arranged to correfpond as much as pofftble in 
maimer and number with thofe without. 
The moft celebrated temple at Rome, that 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, fomied in the dipterie 
falliion, will lerve as an exemplar to direct 
and to gratify our inquiries: It is very re¬ 
markable that this grand edifice was dedicated 
to the three deities, Jupiter, Juno, and Mi¬ 
nerva. Thefe auguft perfonages, honoured 
with joint worfhip, as Bifhop llorfley has 
juftly obferved, formed the triad of the 
Roman capitol They had three chapels, or 
ftmdtuaries, erected in the inraoft part of 
the temple; the whole length of whidh, 
according to Nardmi, cited by Mountfattcon 
as the moft accurate delineator, was two 
hundred feet, and the whole breadth, irn 
eluding the two ranges of external Coftmwjs 
that formed the wings, Was one hundred hftd 
eighty-five feet. Through the whole length 
of the edifice extended a double range of 
columns, one on each lifted forming th®^ 
* • * ■: internal 
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internal or wings, of the temple, and 
terminating in the two chapels of Juno and 
Minerva* to which they refpeCtively led? 
while the more fpacious central avenue, which 
formed the nave, immediately terminated in 
the chapel of Jupiter, which was placed in 
the middle between thofe of the two other 
guardian-deities of Rome.* Vitruvius, whofe 
ten books “ de ArchiteCiura,” of all thofe 
written in ancient periods upon the fubjedt, 
have alone reached pofterity, having been 
my principal guide throughout this Difquifin 
| tion, I thought it proper to illuftrate his po- 
J fitions by a furvey of the principal temple of 
- the empire in which he flourilhed; for, he 
! was patronised both by Julius and Auguftus. 

Caefar. Let us return by way of Greece to 
! the country whofe fublime edifices firft gave 
occafion for thefe reflections, and confider, as 
we pafs that celebrated region, the plan and 
dimeniions of two of her moft magnificent 
temples, that of Diana, at Ephefus, one of 
the feven wonders of the world, and that of 
Jupiter Olympius, at Athens. 

. . v , . With 


* Coafid 6Motmtfaucon, in the fecond volume of whofe antiquities 
the plan of this temple, and thofe of the molt famous temples of the 
ancient world, ate exhibited. 
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With refpe<a to the former, them is &;©«'- 
cunjdance recorded by Dionyfius,* the geo¬ 
grapher, which remarkably corroborates what 
has been previouily aflerted in regard to the 
origin of temples, viz, that the Ihrine of Diapa 
at hid confided only of a niche in the hol¬ 
lowed trunk of a la roe elm, in which was 
placed the ftatue of the goddefs, who, in $q/kk, 
is only the fruitful mother of all perforated, 
as is abundantly tedified by her numerous 
brealls fuelling with the milk of nutrition, by 
which imiverfal nature is fupporfed. Pliny 
defcribes the fuperb fane, which fucceeded 
to the venerable elm of prophecy, as four 
hundred and twenty feet in length,, and two 
hundred feet in. breadfh.-j- Its vad roof was 
fupported by one hundred and twenty-feven 
columns, lixty feet in height, erected by 
as many kings; and tliefe columns, of which 
thirty-fix were mod richly carved, and one 
of them by the famous Scopas, running 
through, the whole length of the building, 
lerved as well for its decoration as for 
the divilion of. the internal p&rts of. the 
fabric into, the various partitions ufual in an¬ 
cient 

. • ■ * ; ; . ,.-‘V 

» Vide Dyomfii Ortns Delcnptio, p. 46. . , 

f Plinii Nat. Hift. iib. xxxvi< cap. 14, 
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cient temples; as the rifles, the nave, and the 
fa ttOutaf* This temple, according to Vitra- 
viuSiwiit’bf the Ionic order, and was like- 
wife Of the Dipterk kind, having two ranges 
of columns, in form* of a double portico, ex¬ 
tending quite round the outfide of it, and 
the firrtilitude which fuch an aftonithmg num¬ 
ber of columns, both internally and exter¬ 
nally, mud; give the wliole to a,h immenfe 
grove will be eafily conceived by the reader. 
But, farther than this, the idea feems to have 
been alive in the mind of the architect ; for, 
the inner roof was formed of cedar, and it had 
a grand ftair-cafe which went to the very 
top, and which, however incredible it may 
appear, was formed of a Angle vine-flock. 
To conclude, this magnificent fabric took up 
two hundred years in erecting and finifliing; 
and, in ffjite of the frantic adt of the ambi¬ 
tious Efbfrratus, who, tb render himfelf im¬ 
mortal, fet fire to the glorious pile, the fame 
of the; grandeur of this auguft ihrine will 
for ever ftourifh as well' in prophanc as facred 
hiftory, whofe pages unite to record the 
celebrity of the temple of the great Diana of 
the Mphejimr, that temple whofe majeftic pil- 
lurs and mafly marble walls the thunder of 
Blaufs eloquence fhook to their deep founda- 
vol. hi. l tions, 
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tions, and made the hireling IkbricMors oCher 
fiherjkrims tremble Xe&hevmitgnificmce Jkould 
be dejlmtjed ; the magnificence oithat godiefs 
whom all AJia and the world wOrjldppedA’ 

Of the temple of Olympian Jove, as well 
as of all the more famous Greek temples, 
Paufanias, in that defcription of Greecewhich 
his travels through the country ertabledhim 
to give with inch accuracy, has bequeathed 
pofterity a moft curious, interefting, and pan> 
ticular, account. This temple, reputed like- 
wife one of the wonders of the world, accord¬ 
ing to the lyftem adopted by the ancients, and 
intimated before, of erecting the building in 
a ftyle correfponding with the qualities, fex, 
and function, of the deity, was of the Doric 
order, an order the moft ancient and ftrong 
of all the three, and of that peculiar fafhion 
called periftylt , from circum, and <rn>te$ 
a column , in which the edifice was furrounded 
with only a tingle row of columns. It was 
of dimenfions greatly inferior to the former* 
being only, according to this: author, fiS-fhet 
in height, 95 in breadth, and 230 in length; 
but within its proud walls were difplayed the 
fculptures of Phidias and, the painting of 
Panaenus. From each extremity of the npr- 
• - • . . it v.- 


* A&t xix. *?. 
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bte roof was fufpended a large vafe richly 
gildedaad burnithed; and, from the centre of 
that^dd^hung a gilded ftatue ofVibtory, and 
a Ihiddof beaten gold, on .which was engra¬ 
ved a Medufashead, with an infcription, in- 
timatingthat the temple was erected to Jupi¬ 
ter after a victory. Along the comifti, above 
the columns that l’urrounded the temple, hung 
twenty-one gilt bucklers, confecrated to Ju¬ 
piter, by Mummius, after the facking of Co¬ 
rinth. ; Upon the pediment, in the front, was 
a colofial Jupiter, and on each fide of the 
god were Sculptured, with exquifite fkill, ex¬ 
act and animated reprefentations of the cha¬ 
riot-races in the Olympic games, with vari¬ 
ous other lymbolical figures, allufive to the 
Greek mythology. The entrance into the 
temple was through gates of brafs, where two 
ranges of columns, fupporting, on each fide, 
two lofty galleries, led to the throne and fta- 
tae of Jupiter, the mafier*piece of Phidias. 
Nothingin ancient 1 or modem times, if we 
except the femous peacock throne of India, 
could equal this beautiful and fplendid pa¬ 
geant. Jnimitablefor its workmanfhip, this fu- 
pgrtepee© of Hafcuary was entirely compofed 
tfgaNkflUML itmry, artificially blended, and 
tgpefestod die mm ot -eons and men, 

- '. < l§ with 
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wifcha fpte&did ehown upon life head, inwhklN 
the Victorious olive was imitated to perfection,* 
fitting upori a throne, whfesoe gupgofofiod uf 
gold and gems filed a dazzling .radiance, and 
where ivory and ebony, intermisiOd* waited to 
form a ftrikitig and ekgaat eonteli k in his 
right hand Jupiter hsld a Vutay competed 
likeWife of gold and ivory i ,fais left hand grafp- 
ed a fceptre, moft curkwfty wroughrfaisd m* 
fulgent With ail kinds of t yweciouS; metals, op 
the top of which repofed an eagle, bearing, in 
his talons, the thunder-bolt of the omnipotent. 
The fiioes and rich pallium, or mantkvofthe 
: o(! were of bumiflted gold; and* in the flow- 
. folds of the latter, - a variety i)f animals 
/.d flowers were richly engraved. At the 
four extremities of the throne were,as many 
Victories, Who were fcidptured in the attitude 
of datldng* undeaeh oiihis feettrod upona 
pj'oftrate Victory* Tim throne. was rfreCled 
upon pillars of gokh upim.whfohvaEui.tlie gm* 
geous pedeflal, were carved all the greater 4k 
vinities of Greece? and .partfoularlyhAdolfo, 
gliding the. fiery schariot eof .day^spn which 
Phidias had oxekod tte utteofl; posis®ts.oliihis 
wondofftal art; white^Paumrms, -.in.jajdefo aJi» 
femblage of the liveUetfecotouis* fbo 
dib effort of themoft 

’ij difplayed 
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the energy of the paiftter’e 'gg~ 
MfMu* 'JifrAtch canopy ©jgpandiftg above th^; 
head igrfv^upiter, and over hi* magnifenp 
ftwiioH Was adorned by the hand of the 
focettte?. with reprefentations of the Hogaa 
and the Graces: and on the great balluh 
trade that encircled the bafe of the whole,; 

• and guarded it from ft© too near approach" 
of the ^ numerous ftfangers who came to ad* 
ndne aJ&d adore at this fntwptuons ihrjne, ft© 
pencil of the latter was vifible in two pidtu^ , 
tfefqad pud noble portraits, which ftrikingly 
attra<9®d the notice of the beholder. Tb© 
one, Was that of Atlas, taping oft his /boul¬ 
ders ft© incumbent heavens] thb other, that of 
Hercules, in the aDtitudehf looping tp relieve 
him ofthe opprefllve. Earthen, The labours of 
Hercules were fikewife painted in a roafterly 
n^tiBernpon the Wfdfcand roof erf this temple, 

labours,nisi fliallhereatter dept#- 
ftfttih befog only allegorical luftorfos of ft© 
progfieffiv© power of fte-auu, toiling through 
the fevertB %m of ihd rodiae, mo a proof how 
mhch il# 43 reeks alfb, as well as dm Indians 
andiBgyptiam, whrcaecuftomed to decorate* 
fteh ;t©a£ples wift i^lftiitifitoieal fymlxds. 

- Iftrfv&’bem thus prdlix in my account of 
ftef internal decoraikma of this grand tern- 

* i* 3 pie, 
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pie, for the purpofe of proving in what par¬ 
ticular line of excellence theGreeians fhohe 
fuperior to thofe nations; and ttet, if they 
did not always rival them in the grandeurof 
their deiigns, they never failed to’exceed them 
in the elegance of execution. > The two in¬ 
stances laft cited, however, bear fuffieient 
teftimony that the Greeks uponfome occafions 
could plan as magnificently as they could finijh 
with tafle and fpirit; and the union of fchefe 
is the perfection of the fcience. 

Of the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, of 
which no particular description has -reached 
pofterity, it is fiifficient for my purpofe to 
remark that it was originally nothing but 
a cavern , from which, certain bland exhala¬ 
tions rifing, were fuppofed to infpire thofe 
Who approached it with a certain vivacity of 
fpirits or enthufiaftic ardour. This cireusi- 
ftance, in time, procured it the reputation of 
fcmething divine; the inhabitants of all the 
neighbouring countries flocked thither to 
witnefs, or experience, the pretended miracle; 
and an oracular chapel was ere&ed Oil the 
fpot, Which, according to Pdufartias, in Pho- 
cicis, at firft confifted of aiilatf formeStvf 
laurel-boughs, but which, in time, gave place 
to a temple the moft famed for its riches 

and 
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ami oJfefings, though not for magnitude, 
of any in Greece, or, indeed, the world. It 
was remarkable for the extenfive and noble 
grovewith which it was furrounded, as indeed 
were moft of the Grecian temples; and the 
practice doubtlefs originated in impreflions 
left on the mind, or traditions handed down, 
from age to age, of thofe firft confecrated 
forefts, under which the awful rites of reli¬ 
gion were celebrated in the earlieft ages. 
Thofe facred plantations, moreover, of which, 
many were of vaft, circumference and depth', 
and through whofe high embowering fliades 
the temple of the deity was approached, 
added greatly to the folemnity of the place. 
They were, confidered as inviolably facred, 
and ferved not only as a firm barrier againft 
the iatrufion of the profane upon the myf- 
terious rites of religion, but afforded a fccure 
afylum either for unfortunate delinquents, 
purfued thither by the harpies of inflexible 
juftiee, or for fugitive innocence groaning 
under the iron bondage of oppreflion. Too 
often, however, in after-ages, it mufl ftill be 
owned, thefe holy retreats were polluted by 
tte ? >hgieft .impurities,; and extended an im-> 
piousThelter to the a^ofl hardened and facri- 
le^oi^villains. 

i 4 Returning 
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Returning now to the Thebajs, let the m&* 
der confider the innumerable columns ranging, 
through its temples, many of dB&feh of fupe* 
rior magnitude were, like fholb of. India, 
uncovered at the top; let him examine the 
form, pofition, and fylvan ornaments ttoMe* 
corate thofe columns, the azure iky and gilded 
ftars .glittering on the roof, and h© will find 
my affertion, relative to the dmilifude which 
they univerfally bona- to the hallowed pabn» 
.groves of the firft ages, and of which there at 
fjhis day remains fuch abundance in Egypt, 
(groves in which adoration was paid by day 
to the tolar, orb, and by night.to the moon 
walking in brightneis, and all the hod <o£ 
heaven attendant in her train,} to be fully and 
extenlively proved. The gradations aipe now 
apparent, by which that. wonderful ehange* 
from a fimple grove to a fuperb fane, was 
completed; and I fhould here conclude this 
part of the fubjeds. which I unda?took. tO‘difV 
cuts did not the great BANiAS-mBE of India, 
the nobleft natural temple of tha^worid, ,«i8d 
the ftupendous piaffes of done that formodthe 
rode temples which fueceeded to the grew*® of 
the ancient Druids, offer to a writer on.Indium. 
Antiquities matter of deep mveftsgatiom rni.4 
lead to confequences of the utmod Jndosi&al 
' importance. 
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importance. Thefe venerable Druids, who ufc 
firft tenanted the vail groves of Scythian Tar-* 
tary, and fpread themfeives and the Indian 
teneta over the greateft part of Europe, I can 
coflfider in no other light than as a race of 
Northern Brahmins, or at leaft as deeply 
trndtured. with the doctrines of Brahma^ a 
tribe of philofophers whom they fo much 
refemhled in their temperate habits, their 
rigid difcipline, and myfterious rites. This 
alfortion will, doubtlefs, appear to moft of my 
readers equally hazardous as it is novel, and 
like a determination to fopport at any rate a 
favourite hypothecs; but, till the foil evidence 
fhall belaid before them, it is hoped candour 
will fofpend its dccifion and feverity withhold 
its cenfores. 

Of the tree, known to Europeans by the 
name of* banian, And denominated in San- 
ferret votings vatta, or batta, tire follow¬ 
ing deficriptioia, which if authentic and well 
drawn up, and which attended the large plate 
of this -tree, which I purchafed for tire fake 
of preferring my fubferibers with an accurate 
reprefeatation of it hereafter, when I come to 
defosife&fdhe penances of her gymnofophdts, 
wili enabte thenr to form a judgement of its. 
form, magnitude, and the purpofes to winch 
. • ’ it 
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it has been applied in India item the remote# 
periods of time. It is thus de&ribed by Iin- 
nseus; Ficus Indica lanceoeatis iNte- 

GERRIMIS EETIOLATIS PEDUNCUUS AG- 
OREGATIS RAMIS RAOICAHTIBUS. ** l’he> 

Banian, or Indian Fig-tree, fays the writer of 
the printed paper alluded to, % perhaps, the 
moft beautiful and furprifmg production of 
'nature in the vegetable kingdom. Some of 
thefe trees are of an amazing fi2e, and, as 
they are always increafmg, they may iti feme 
meafure be faid to be exempt from decay. 
Every branch proceeding from the trunk 
throws out its own roots, firft in fmall fibres, 
at the diftance of feveral yards from the 
ground. Thefe, continually becoming thicker 
when they approach the earth, take root, 
and fhoot out new branches, which in time 
bend downwards, take root in the like man¬ 
ner, and produce other branches, .which con¬ 
tinue in this ftate of ‘ progression as long as 
they find foil to nourifh them. 

“ The Hindoos are remarkably fond of this 
tree; for, they look upon it as an emblem of 
the Deity, on account of its out-ft retching 
arms and its (hadowy beneficence. They al- 
moft pay it divine honours, and 4 find a 
fane in every grove.’ •-;» 

* . 44 Near 
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“ Nearlhefe trees the molt celebrated page* 
das are generally erected: the Brahmins fpend 
their lives in religious folitude under their 
friendly fhade; and the natives of all calls and 
tribes are fond of retreating into the cool re¬ 
cedes and natural bowers of this umbrageous 
canopy, which is impervious to the fierceft 
beams of the tropical fun. 

“ The particular tree here defcribed grows 
on an ifland in the river Nerbedda , ten miles 
from the city of Baroach, in the province of 
Guzzurat , a flourilhing fettlement lately in 
poffellion of ' dhe Eaft-India Company, but 
ceded by the government of Bengal, at the 
treaty of peace, concluded with the Mahrattas, 
in 1783, to Mahdajee, a Mahratta chief. 

“ This tree, called in India Cubeer Burr, in 
honour of a famous faint, was much larger 
than it is at prefent; for, high floods have at 
different times carried away the banks of the 
ifland where it grows, 'and along with them 
fuch parts of die tree as had extended their 
roots thus for; yet what ftill remains is about 
two thoufond feet in circumference, ineafu- 
ring round the principal items; but the 
hanging branches, the roots of which have 
not reached the ground, cover a much larger 
extent Hie chief trunks of this Angle tree 

amount 
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amotift® to three hundred and fifty, ajl fope- 
®br W Cm to the generality Of our EngUfii 
oaks and elms; the final ler Ileitis, fornfiog 
into ffconger fuppbrters, are more than three 
thoufand •/ and, from eachofthefe new bran¬ 
ches, hanging roots are proceeding, which in 
time will form trunks, and become parents to 
a future progeny. , ' " „ 

M ijubmr Bwv h lamed throughout Hindof- 
taa for its prodigions extent, antktuity, 9,94 
great beauty. The Indian armies often eup$ ; 
camp around it; and, at certain feafpns, fo* 
lemn Jattra’s, or Hindoo feftiv&ls, are held 
here, to which tboufands of votaries repair 
from various parts of the Mogul empire. So* 
ven thoufimd perfons, it is^ faid, may ealily 
repofe under its fhade. There is a tradition 
among the natives, that this tree i& three 
thoufand years old; and there is great reafon 
to believe it, and that it is this amazing tree 
which Arrian defcribes, when fpeakjng of die 
gyranofcpMft&, in hiabnok of Indian afFsdrs. 
‘ Thefe people/ fays he, ‘ Mve naked., In 
winter, they enjoy the benefit of tfie fipf# raya 
in the open air; and, in fumtner, when the 
heat becomes excefiVe, they pafs fhek tune 
in mefift and marlhy places under large trees* 
which, according to Neaychus, cover a pirn 
• cumferenco 
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cuinferenCC of five acres, and extend their 
branches fo far that ten thonfand men may 
eafily find flielter under them/ , 

“ Englifli gentlemen, when on hunting and 
fhooting parties, are accuftomed to form ex- 
tenfive encampments, and to fpend feveral 
weeks under this delightful pavilion of foliage, 
which is generally filled with green wood-pige¬ 
ons, doves, peacocks, bulbulls, and a variety 
of feathered fongfters; together with monkeys 
amufing v r ith their droll tricks, and bats of 
a large fine, fome of which meafure more than 
fix feet from the extremity of one wing to the 
other. This tree not only affords fhelter but 
fuftenance to all its inhabitants; being loaded 
with fmall figs of a rich fcarlet colonr, on 
which they regale with much delight. 

“ Milton defcribes this tree in the following 
words, in the Ninth Book of his Paradtfi 
*"■ ’■ : 


So counfell'd lip, and both together went 
fnto the thickfeft wood; there foon they chofe 
The'fig-tree, that kind for fruit tenown'd, - ;, .. 

But fuch as at this day, to Indians known, 

" In Malabar and DecCan fpteaSs her arms, - 
• >£ ranching fo broad and long, that m the ground^ ^ « 

The bending twigs take roof, and daughters grow 

the thother-tte®, a pillar'd fhade' * 4 •'»'* WM 

High over-arxb'd, and echoing walks between: 

There oft the Indian hqrdfiaaHj heat. 


Shelters 
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Shelters in cod, and tends his pgfeiring herds . t 

At loop-holes cut through thickeft (hade." , 

The whole of this relation, of the autftefc* 
ticity of which I am allured frorii the high au¬ 
thority of Mr. Forbes, ‘who painted the ori¬ 
ginal picture from which the engraving was 
copied, is fo direct a proof of the preceding 
obfervations, that I lhall add no comment 
upon it, but immediately proceed to confider 
the imitative oak-groves and rude ftone tem¬ 
ples of their Indo-Scythian neighbours, pre¬ 
paratory to a difquifition, in fome fiithre 
page of the Indian Antiquities, upon the 
Judo-Druid remains exifting in the Britifli 
iiles. 

Upon the commencement of this theologi¬ 
cal differtation, I had occafion to remark, 
from Keyfler, that the ancient Scythians per¬ 
formed their fanguinary facrifices “under 
groves of oak of aftonifliing extent and of the 
profoundeft gloom,”* and I curforily traced 
the veftige of thofe barbarous rites in Gaul 
and Britain. X alfo inftanced from Herodo¬ 
tus their peculiar mode of facrificing to the 
rufty fcimitar, the fymbol of Mars, the vic¬ 
tims taken in war; and I adduced more than 

■' ' < i *■ ' 
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one inftance of fimilitude which the national 
manners of Scythia bore to thofe of the war- 
tribe of India. Without crediting aU the ex¬ 
travagant aflertions of Bailly and De Guignes, 
concerning the unfathomable antiquity of the 
primitive prototypal race of Scythia, at that 
remote imaginary period, when the line of the 
equator faffed through the middle of the vajl de- 
ferts of Tartary, and made the frozen foil of Si¬ 
beria fruitful , we may fafely allow that nor¬ 
thern and martial progeny, by. reiterated in- 
vafion and conquefts, to have influenced in 
fome degree the habits and cuftoms of neigh¬ 
bouring nations, and to have been reciprocally 
affected by thofe of the people with whom 
they thus accidentally communicated. This 
is all for which I have ever contended; nor 
Hi all I now attempt to afcertain in which re¬ 
gion the very peculiar veneration which either 
nation entertained for facred forefts of im- 
menfe extent originated; it is fufficient for 
my pairpofe that this very ftriking point of 
affinity ^ anciently exifted between the Tarta¬ 
rian and Brahmin magi. The relentlefs Diana 
of the Tauric grove was probably no other 
than ton Nareda, or Cali, of the. In¬ 
dians. Their characters are coiifentaneous, 
and their rites accord in dreadful unifon. 
< • , With 
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With the Scythians, a tall and, {lately tree, 
with wide-fpreading arms, was the lnajeflic 
emblem' of God; and, though Herodotus 
afferts that they had temples and images, 
his affertion is not confirmed by any other 
hiftorian of antiquity. In fa£t, their tem¬ 
ples confifted only of rail heaps of coloffal 
ftones, rudely, if at all, carved; and in the 
moll umveildy ftone, as well as ■ in the molt 
lofty tree, they, like the Indians, contempla¬ 
ted the image of that Deity, of whom, as I 
before obferved,® their perverted imagina¬ 
tions conceived the majefty and attributes to 
be belt reprefented “ by gigantic fculptures 
and maffy fymbols,” 

! On the'adoration of ftones, whether Angle, 
as that which Jacob anointed and fet up for 
Us pillar, catting the-place Bryn-ti,, that is 
literally the lmtfe of God ; whether two-fold, 
like thofe which were fo' combined as emble¬ 
matically to repreient the adtive and paffive 
powers of nature in the generation of all 
things; whether- ternary, as thofe which were 
intended to (hadow out the thrbe-fold power 
of the Deity to create, to preferve, and to de- 
ftroy (a doctrine, however, of undoubted In¬ 
dian original); whether obelifeal, as thofe 



usf that the goddefs Veda ivas one of their 
principal deities, upon the defeription of 
whole rites and temples we (hall immediately 
enter, it is moft probable that they adopted 
the cuftom of other Afiatic mythologies, and 
placed them as, m conformity to the fame 
worlhip, they , were placed in the Druid-tem¬ 
ple of Stonehenge, in a circular manner. 
Like thofe of the Periians at Perfepolis, they 




wefe ©pen the top; for, like them, tfc# 
Scythiam efteemed it impfous to confine the 
Deity who pervades alt n$t£re, and Whofe 
temple is earth and fluOs, within the narrow 
limits of a covered (brine, erected by mortal 
hands. Befide thefe temples, moand which 
thick plantations of facred trees were Con- 
ftantly chcriflied, there were others in the an¬ 
cient world of a moft ftupendous magnitude, 
and fomc in the foim of ferpents, whole enor¬ 
mous folds extended over' a wide tra<5fc of land, 
and thence called Dracontia. F|om th® 
body of the ferpent fometimes role expanding 
wings, when they were called alate ; and 
that body was frequently palled through an 
immenfe orb, or circle, which then exhibited 
that complete Oriental fymbol of Deity, 
concerning which fo much will occur in the 
future pages of this volume, the circle, 
serpent, and wings. Of this kind of 
alate draeontine temple, the magnificent 
work of Abury in Wiltshire, with fo much 
laborious accuracy traced out, and with fo 
much learning defeanted on, by the late 
Dr. Stukely, remained till lately a memo- 
rable inftance. That ftrucSfcure aiid Stone¬ 
henge have fnch an immediate relation to my 
fubjeft, and will fo liighly illttftrate it, that, 
3 >. after 



after huitying to the conclufion of thefe Uric* 
tures m Oriental Architecture, and this long 
parallel between the Indian and Egyptian 
temples* I fhall devote a feparate chapter to 
theexamin&tion of afubjeCt at once fo curious 
aiid fo interefting to every Briton. 

I prefaced this Diflertation, on the molt 
ancient fpecies of Oriental Architecture, by 
obferving that confecrated groves and caverns* 
forming fchefirft natural temples of the world, 
the earlieft artificial temples ere Clod by the 
jflkill of man, were fo fabricated as to bear a 
linking refemblance to thofe groves and thofe 
caverns. Of the ancient grove-temple I have 
How fully confidered the general external 
form, the particular internal arrangement, 
and the fafhion of the decorative columns. It 
remains that we confider that peculiar fpecies 
of edifice which refembled the ancient cavern- 
temple, both in point of fabrication and the 
rites celebrated in them. This, in part, hath 
been already done; and the truth of the ge¬ 
neral afibrtion, that fome of the ancient tem¬ 
ples were built cavern-fafhion, has been at¬ 
tempted to be proved in the inftance of the 
more ancient pagodas of India. The rule, 
in my opinion, will equally apply to the 
pyramids of Egypt, though poffibly intended 
MS as 
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as fepulchral temples; for, can any thing* 
in faCt, more nearly refemble caverns than 
thofe amazing malfes of ftone, with their fe¬ 
rret fcqucftercd chambers, and the dark and 
winding avenues through which they arc ap¬ 
proached? . ; ■ - , 

Nothing furcly could be more proper for a 
fepulchral temple than the recefs of a fecrefc 
and gloomy cavern, in the bofom of that earth 
to which the mouldering body is configped j 
and the pyramids, therefore, maybe adduced 
as additional evidence of that aliertiom But 
the particular cavern, to which I wifh to re¬ 
call the readers attention, is the cavern of 
Mithra. This cavern, in which the facred 
fire was kept inccffantly burning, and which 
we have feen was Symbolical of the world, 
fabricated by Mithra, was circular. Hence 
the fiee-temple, prelented to the reader in 
the preceding volume, is circular alfo; and of 
this circular form, in fucceeding periods, were 
all the temples eredted in Greece toVefta, who 
was nothing more than the igneous (jlfigient 
perfonified; while her globular temple repre- 
fented the orb of the earth, clierifhed and 
made prolific by the central fire. He^.Greek 
name of E$*«*, which fignifies fife, or. rather the 
blazing hearth , and whence the Batins formed 

the 
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the Word Vefta, is pointedly defcriptive of her 
mythologic character, .and the profound myf- 
thrious rites with which ihe was adored in 
every region of the ancient world. 

Of tins fpecies of circular edifice, erected 
in honour of Vefta,. there were many magni¬ 
ficent examples in antiquity, and one in par¬ 
ticular which attracts more than ufual notice, 
from its elegant couft ruction and perfect pre- 
fervation, is this day to be feen at Rome, in 
the b.eautiful round church of Saint Stephen, 
upon the banks of the Tiber, which is generally 
fuppofed by antiquaries to be the old temple 
of Vefta, afferted to have been fttuuted in this 
quarter of the city. This temple was built 
by IS uma; and Plutarch, in his account of it, 
in a very particular manner corroborates all 
that I have juft obferved. -Iiis words are; 
“ Nuraa built a temple of an orbicular form 
for the prefervation of the facred fire; intend¬ 
ing; by the, fafhion of the edifice, to fliadow 
put, not fo much the earth, of"Vefta, con- 
fidered in that character, as the whole 
universe ; in the centre of which the Pytha¬ 
goreans placed eiue, which they called 
Vesta, and unity.** 

* Plutarch de Ifidc et Oil ride, p. S7. 

m 3 Upon 
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Cpon this account it was that the ancients 
fo frequently reprefented the world by the 
apt fymbol of an egg; and the reader wiH 
find that idea raaft remarkably exemplified 
and illuftrated in the temple of the ferpent 
Cnuphis, which Mr. Gough has already in¬ 
formed us was an oval building, refembling, in 
form, many of the Indian temples, and to 
which, in our progrefs up the Nile, we Ihall 
preiently arrive* 

In the courfe of this extenfive review of the 
origin and progrefe of Architecture in Alia, I 
haye obferved that convenience firft, and fu- 
peiftition afterwards, gave the earlieft edifices 
of the world a pyramidal form, Of thefe, the 
pyramids of Egypt, and the pyramidal tern* 
pics of India, have been referred to as ftriking 
and memorable proofs, A more extenfiv© 
acquaintance with phyfics, added to the 
fpcculations of aftronomy, was the occafioq 
of their afterwards affirming the quadrangular 
lhape, allufive to die four cardinal points 
and the four elements of nature. ' It only 
remained tor the piety of theologians u f fjd the 
fancy of philofophers to unite in ,the govern 
tion of a form of building like that recently 
defcribed, and upon fuch a comprehenfive 
feaJe gs might feem to rentier it gn epitome of 

the 
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tlie univerfe itfeif, in which all the pheno¬ 
mena of nature fhould be exhibited at one 
glance to the afionifbed fjpeCtator: afid all the 
deities, adored in that univerfe, fuperior or 
flibordinate/ receive at once his profound 
adoration. Among fupemal temples, it was 
to be exactly fimilar to what the cave of 
Mithra, in the Median mountains, was among 
fubterrancons fhrines. That cave, Porphyry 
acquainted us, refembled the world fabricated 
by Mithra; a cave, in the lofty roof of which 
the figns of the Zodiac were fculptured in 
golden characters; while through its fpacious 
dome, reprefented by orbs of different metals, 
fymbolical of their power and influences, the 
sutf and pcafets performed their ceafelefe 
and undeviating revolutions. From an exten- 
fiVe and accurate examination of the fyftems 
of Afiatie theology, defcending down through 
various ages and by various channels to the 
ancient'people of Italy, I think I may fafely 
Venture to affert that the grand Paktheokt, 
or RoTtnsrDo, of Home was a temple of this 
diftinguilhed kind, and I proceed to prove 
the aflertion, by the ftrong internal evidence 
^fiieh that fabric exhibits, that it was neither 
more nor lefs than a ftupendous Mithratic 
temple. 

M 4 


Mark! 
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. , Mark! how the dread Pantheon ftands 
Am'idft the domes of meaner hands! 

Amidft the toys of idle date, * 

How fimpJy, how feverely, great I • , . 

This vaft edifice* this moft augu$, moft 
venerable, and moft perfed, relic of antiquity 
remaining in the world, according to the 
more common opinion among antiquaries, 
was built by Agrippa, fon-in-law of Auguf- 
tus, in his third confulate, about twenty-five 
years before Chrift. 1 However, Dion Caffius 
informs us that Agrippa only repaired the 
building, and adorned and ftrengthened it 
with that admirable portico, which, indeed, 
is fcarcely lefs an objed; of wonder than the 
fabric itfelf, confifting of fixteen pillars of 
Oriental granite of prodigious magnitude, yet 
each compofed of only a fingle ftone.., Thefe 
pillars are of the Corinthian order, and are 
ranged in two rows of eight colupms each ; 
one in the front, and the other rifing to a. 
great height behind them. The conjecture, 
founded on the aftertion ,of Dion Caffius, 
that the date of its fabrication was jConfidera- 
bly more ancient than the sera of Agrippa’s 
confulthip, is by far the moft probable of the 
two, fmce it carries us back ftill nearer to* 
the aera in which the myfterie^ of Mithr% 

were 
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were firft imported into Rome by thofe of her 
conquering Ions, who firft earned the Roman 
arms into Aha. I conceive, therefore, the Pan- 
theon to be a temple erected to Apollo* that is, 
the Mithra of the Romans, to whom I before 
obferved an altar was erected in the capitol, 
thus inferibed; Deo foil invidto, Mithra; to 
Mithra, the fun, the unconquered God. De¬ 
dicated to the folar deity, and fymbolical of 
the w r orld, vivified by his ray, tlie Pantheon, 
like all other temples, was built circular; the 
body of that immenfe rotundo repiefenting 
the earth, and the convex dome the expanded 
canopy of heaven. Pliny, indeed, tpeaking 
of this boaft of ancient, and ornament of 
modern, Rome, exprefsly affirms this circum- 
ftance concerning its fpacious dome; quod 
forma ejus convexa thftigia tarn coeni simili- 
tubinE% oftenderet. To admit the foun¬ 
tain ot light, to whofe honour it was 
erected, in the centre of its vaulted cupola,„a 
cavity, twenty-nine feet in diameter, was 
pierced, by which, alone, the whole edifice 
was illuminated; and, when the fun was ex¬ 
alted to its higheft fouthern meridian, thofe 
beams defeended into the body of it in a 
copioiis artd dazzling flood of glory. The 
portal hr placed fulj north, according to the 
regulation* 



regulations that prevailed in the ancient Mi- 
thratic caverns; but fuch a portal, the raoft 
stupendous of thofe temples never enjoyed 
far, its dimenfions are forty feet in height and 
twenty-five in breadth. Through this door 
the admiring populace entered, and beheld, 
pxa^ly oppofite to it, that is, in the fouth, a 
coloffal image of Apollo himfelf, (the fymbol 
of the meridian fun,) and, on either fide of 
him, recefles for the fix great tutelary gods, 
that is, the planets, known by the refpe&ive 
fymbols that adorned their images; the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
Between each of thefe grand recefles, intended 
for the planetary gods, and likewife over thofe 
recefles, were finaller facella, that is, fhrmes, or 
tabernacles, twenty-four in number, in which 
were placed the images of thofe twenty-four 
flars, which the ancients, as we jfhalllfee here¬ 
after in my invefligatfen of the Perfian triad 
of Deity and the mediatorial character of Mir 
thra, confidered in the capacity of Mediators, 
cownfellors, and judges, in all terreftrial 
concerns; twelve of which they afiigned to 
the living, and twelve to the dead. Such 
is the account of this ftupendous febric 
as given by the daffies; from which I have 
been led to conclude that it was a folar tem ? 
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pie, ere&ed when that worfhip was more ge* 
neral in Italy, however afterwards altered^ 
adorned, and re-dedicated, by the magnificent 
Agrippa, whofe name is fculptured in large 
chara&ers in the front of his own majeftic 
portico. For the fake of thofc of my readers 
who may have lefs eafy aecefs to the engraved 
monuments of antiquity, I have had the fi¬ 
ned print of it extant copied into this vo¬ 
lume, and the firft view of it will,' I am con¬ 
vinced, go far to imprefs upon their minds , 
the truth of my obfervations, The whole ex¬ 
ternal part of the dome of this building was 
covered with plates of gilt brafs, which were 
carried array by the Emperor Conftantine the 
Third. It was adorned alfo with great beams 
of brafe, which Pope Urbqn the Eighth had 
taken down and melted, to form the canopy 
pf wreathed columns of that metal over the 
high altar in St. Peter’s church and the vail 
piece® of artillery in the cattle of St. Angelo, 
At prefent it |s ufed as a Chriftian church, 
and, as it was confecrated to all the pagan 
gods, io now it is facred to all the faints in 
the Eoman calendar, faints fill! as numerous 
as thoi'e gods, and doubtlefe adored with 
equal fetyom*. 
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The mfides of that dome, beautifully parti* 
itioned out in quadratures, was overlaid with 
'plates of iilver finely wrought, of which it 
dias long fince been deprived by the avarice of 
the fucceffive plunderers of that celebrated 
city, once the miftrefs of the world. A gen¬ 
tleman of great knowledge in antiquities, who 
has lately arrived from examining, on the 
fpot, this immenfe ftrudfcure* acquaints me, 
that, of the fixteen lofty pillars, of wdiich 
originally the portico confifted, only tliirteen 
at prefent remain; that the edifice itfelf, 
which was anciently afeended by feven fteps 
that ranged quite round the whole pile, is 
now, from the furface of the ground having 
been elevated, defaended into by twelve fteps; 
and that, from this particular circuniftance, 
as well as from its originally being formed 
without windows, and its receiving light only 
at the opening of tlie roof, it, at this moi 
ment, exhibits the exact reprelentation of a 
vaft round cavern, filling the mind of the af- 
‘ toniftied beholder with mingled imprelfions 
of holy awe and gloomy apprehenfiou, ; ; 
f This fpecimen of building, therefore, is 
exactly in the ftyle of the Hyp^tiirc^ of 
the .ancients; and derived its origin from'.'the 
pyrceia, or fire-temples, of Perfia, the dome of 

wiiicb 
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which Zoroafter covered over to prevent the 
fac^ed fire from , being extinguifhed. Of this 
ornamental improvement, the ancient Perfian 
pyratheion, engraved in my former volume, 
is an inftance directly in point, and 1 am 
firmly of opinion that the very fame fuperfti- 
tion gave its orbicular form to the buildings 
of thofe nations, which in after ages, either 
by conquell or commerce, had connections 
with Pcrfia. Nearly all the Indian temples, 
whether fabricated in the form of a crofs, as 
that of Mathura and Benares, or in any other 
fafhion, except that of the pyramid, have 
high domes in the centre, and, if not exter¬ 
nally terminating in a dome, the adytum, or 
ianetuary, fails not to have its roof thus 
formed. I do not, however, infill, that the 
Indians took this model from the Perfians, 
fince we have fecn, that, in their own molt an¬ 
cient and majeftic cavern-pagoda of Salfette, 
over the ftupendous altar, where the iaered fire, 
was for ever cherifhed, twenty-feven feet in 
height and twenty in diameter, there expands 
a noble concave dome, of proportionate di« 
menfions; and it is more than probable, that 
ihSyexploring eye of Zoroafter, in his vifit to 
India*, had learched out and examined this 
wonderful excavation, as well as that of Ele¬ 
phants 
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Jjh&nta adjoining. If, however, 
whofe laws, fandtioned by tremendous threat- 
enings, prohibit, and wtief® pride hag ever 
difdained, the borrowing from ether na-j 
tions tlieir facred rates and civil cuftoms^of 
imitating their prevailing manners, have not 
eondefcended to copy the Perfians, there is 
otic mighty nation, whole auguft temples 
are fpread over half the continent of Alia# 
that undoubtedly has, in the fabrication of 
thole temples, imitated the Zoroaitrian model 
of building. It rauft be evident to the Orien-* 
tal fcholar that 1 allude to the Arabians, who, 
in the leventh century, under the Caliphs 
Omar, or ratlier Valid, his general, poured® 
tlieir victorious legions into Perfia; and, by 
the fubjugation and death of Khosro Yez~ 
degird, the laft monarch of the Saffanian dy- 
nafty,* became fovereigns of that raft empire; 
Even at this day, Sir John Chardin in¬ 
forms us, not only the temples# bat “ the 

* See A 1 Makin’s Hiftoria Saracenica, p. a», edit, qliarto, Lugd. 
Bat. 16*5. The above is the edition of this celebrated Arabian hi£» 
torkn, pnbliflied by Erpfnius, which will be eonftaatly re&n-sd t® 
hereafter^and forms one grand fource of the future hiftory. The - 
reader willobferve, that Khofro was an ancient inj^erial title, afTuiped 
by the Perfian Shahs, refemWing that of Ptolemy ia Egypt afid Cffl&t 
la Rome. The true Oriental "name of the great Cyrus of our djifiies 
is Cat K.HOSRU. 
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private houfes,’ of Perfia, are always vaulted 
and that* from long ufe, they are unable to 
build them otherwife. There is, he adds, no 
country in the world where they make domes 
both fo high and fo ftately. Their fkill in 
ere<Sting them is evident from this circum- 
ftance, that they ufe no fcaffolds to make the 
arches and domes of fmaller proportion as 
they do in Europe.”* 

On tins fubjed of the arch and the dome 
immemorially exifting in the architecture of 
India, I muft once more, for a lhort interval, 
direct the eye of the reader to Egypt, for the 
purpofe of noticing a very curious fad.. I 
have before obferved, that the fublime concep¬ 
tions of Deity, entertained by the old Egyp¬ 
tians, and the fuperftitious belief that, while 
the body could be preferved entire, the foul 
continued hovering around its ancient com¬ 
rade, united to give the ftamp of fuch flupfcn- 
dons grandeur to the ihrines of Deity, and, to 
their monumental edifices, the air, and almoft 
the means; of eternal durability. Nothing fo # 
perifhable as wood or mortar, from all ap¬ 
pearance, was ever wfed in the coniirudion of 
thole immeide fabrics. AHouilhing blocks of 
marble or granite, elevated to the loftieft 

* Chardin’s Travels, vol. ii. p. *79, 
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heights and at the remoteft diftanees frbtn the 
original quarry, compofe the mafly walls dhd 
cover tlic ponderous roofs. Where towefmg 
magnificence and indeftruCtible folidity were- 
the principal aim, the rules of very exaCt pro¬ 
portion, the charms of impreffive elegance, 
could not well be expected; and perhaps the 
Egyptians have been too feverely ftigmati&ed, 
by Goguet and others, for not poflefling excel¬ 
lencies of which the national prejudices and 
their aceuftomed ftyle of building forbade the 
full difplay. Though this argument may be 
urged as an apology for the defeat of fymme- 
£ry, too vifible in their buildings, yet noargu- ^ 
ments can explain away the very lingular phae- 
nomenon, which the writer laft mentioned has 
pointed out and demonftrated, that a nation, 
perpetitally engaged in architectural efforts of 
the moft various and elaborate kinds, fhould 
be totally ignorant of the method of turning 
an arch or forming the majeftic dome. “ We 
find not the leaft indication, of an arch," fays 
* that writer, “ in all the remains of their an¬ 
cient buildings. We do not even find that 
they knew the aft of cutting arehwMe the 
blocks of ftone which form the heads of their 
doors. They are all uniformly terminated by 

a 
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it liiitel alilblutdv firait anti even. It is the 

fame tiling with their roofs, which are uni¬ 
formly flat In proof of this affertion, the 
president has engraved, in his learned pro¬ 
duction, the fuperb temples of Cnuphis and 
Dendera as well as the various portals and 
columns of Thebes* in which it muft be 
owned that nothing can have a more con¬ 
temptible appearance than the narrow, con¬ 
tracted, flat, and low, entrances into build¬ 
ings at once fo lofty and fuperb.* It is very 
remarkable that the fame difgufting fpecies of 
flat roof and portal offends the eye at the pa¬ 
goda of Elephanta, which circumftance, I am 
of opinion, muft be admitted as a proof of its 
fuperior antiquity to that of Salfette, which 
internally is arched and has a fine dome; as 
the latter circumftance, I prefume, may of 
the prior proficiency of the Indians in the 
arts of fculpture to the Egyptians, who, we 
have teen, knew not how in thofe ancient pen 
riods to give to their buildings the graceful 
bend of the arch* 

It was from that ancient nation of fire- 
tvorftiippers thtettbis hitherto barbarous race 
of marauders teamed P build thofe ftately 
mofques, 

♦ See Gognet’s Origin of Laws, vol ail. p. ?** 

voii m. h 
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mofques, whofe beautiful domes, rifing a- 
midtt the emboweringverdure of lofty palms, 
give to the Afiatic cities fo magnificent an ap 
pearance. Hence the gilded cupolas that 
glitter at Conftantinople, the inafiy rotundos 
that ornament Damafcus and Cairo, and that 
noble fepulchral pile of the Mohammedan 
ufurper Shire Shah at Safferam, in Baliar, of 
which the admired pencil of Mr. Hodges, to 
whom Europe is indebted for a profpetSt of 
fo many of the ancient buildings of India, 
lias prefented the public with the bold eleva¬ 
tion. 

The oval building, which represents the 
world in the form of an egg, is of a ftill 
more ancient date, even that of the oldeft 
cavern-worfhip, where the ftupendous exca¬ 
vation was made to affume that form; and 
two remarkable inftances of -that kind of edi¬ 
fice ftrike the Oriental eye in the rains of the 
temple of the ferpent Cnuphis, in the The- 
bais, and in the immenfe, but irregular oval 
of Jaggemaut, in Oriffa. This latter temple 
Mr. Hamilton, in a former page, has defcAb- 
ed as exhibiting the appearance of an im¬ 
menfe butt, fet on one end, and as iihmmed 
by a hundred lamps, kept continually bum- 
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mg, than which nothing can convey a more 
correct dr impreflive idea of a lighted cavern. 
Indeed, I may with propriety remark, that, 
as Jaggernaut fignifies Lord of the creation , it 
w*as perfectly confonant to Eaftcrn mytholo¬ 
gy, that he fhould be worshipped in a temple, 
by the very form of which the univerfe which 
he created was fo aptly fj mbolizcd. 

To haften towards the conclufion of this 
Difquifition, if we finally turn our eye to the 
fpecies of architecture which we denominate 
Gothic, whether we confider that more an¬ 
cient kind of Gothic edifice which was intro¬ 
duced into Europe after the fubverfion of the 
power of Rome in the' fifth century, an ar¬ 
chitecture diftinguilhed, like that of the 
Egyptians, by mafly though rude magnifi¬ 
cence,; both in the proportions of the build¬ 
ing itfelf, and in the ftyle of its unweildy co¬ 
lumns, or whether we advert to that left 
cumbrous and more'Ornamented Gothic ftrac- 
ture, introduced about the tenth century, 
and called a be sc and 'Sar ace nical, from 

tfie general furvey of either, however diffe- 
rent in the minutkfe of decoratioh, there wiU 
refult very evident proof, that the tnoft an* 
cient fiflvan method of erecting temples was 
s S by 
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by na means forgotten, but rather that it 
was only more correctly copied. Of the 
mer kind few inftances, in this country, now 
remain; of the latter, many very perfect and 
•beautiful fpecimens, as Weftm mfter-abbey, 
and the cathedrals of Litchfield and SalHbury. 
Upon entering either of thofe vaft edifices, 
and viewing the vifta of columns ranging 
through it, all terminating in regular arches 
above, who is there but irtuft immediately be 
liruck with their refemblance to a long and 
regular avenue of trees, whofe branches* in¬ 
termixing with each other over head, form a 
lofty embowering arch of natural verdure? 
The Gothic arches indeed are not circular, 
like thofe of the Eaft; for, they univerfally 
terminate in a point, formed by the interfec- 
tion of two fegments of a circle: but, in 
fome ftribtures of Warburton upon this fub- 
jebt, the reafon for their adopting that mode 
of finifhing them is judicioufiy explained; 
for, after obferving that “ this northern peo¬ 
ple (the direbt defeendants of the old Scy¬ 
thians) having been accuftomed, during the 
gloom of Paganifm,. to worfhip the Deity in 
groves, when their new religion required co¬ 
vered edifices, they ingemoufly projected to 

make 
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make them referable groves as nearly as the 
diftance of architedure would permit "—this 
great genius proceeds to obferve, in regard to 
the form of the Gothic arches, “ could thole 
arches be othenvife than pointed, when the 
workmen were to imitate that curve, which 
branches of two Oppofite trees make by their 
infertion with one another ? Or could the co¬ 
lumns be otherwife than fplit into diftind 
fhafts, when they were to reprefent the Items 
of a clump of trees growing clofe together ? 
On the fame principles they formed the 
fpreading ramification of the ftone-work in 
the windows of the Gothic cathedral, and the 
ftained glafs in the interftices; the one to re¬ 
prefent the branches, and the other the leaves, 
of an opening grove, while both together 
concurred to prelerve that gloomy light which 
infpires religious reverence and dread.”* A- 
mcmg the other diftinguifiied features in the 
charader of Gothic architedure, it falls more 
immediately within my province to notice 
once more thofe lofty fpires and pinnacles, 
which, like the minarets of the Turkish 
mofques, fo univerlally decorate them, and 

which 


* See a aote of Bifliop Warburton upon Pope's Bpililes, 
N 3 
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which I cannot but confider as relics of the 
ancient predominant folar fuperftition. 

f'rom the preceding ft matures, it is evident 
how powerful an influence the philofophy 
and phyfical fpeculations of the ancients had 
upon their modes of eonftructing lacred 
buildings. This mult be equally apparent to 
the reader into whatever ‘country he darts his 
retrofpective glance; whether he furveys the 
pyramids of Deogur and Tanjore, of the 
more lofty and fpacious ones of Egypt; whe¬ 
ther he ranges among the dark verandas of 
EJeplianta, whofe winding aifles, cluttering 
columns, and fecluded chapels, bring to his 
memory the myfterious rites of initiation, or 
winders by moon-light through the umbra¬ 
geous recedes of holy groves, devoted to the 
fame gloomy fuperftition; whether the arched 
vaults of Sallette refound with hymns to Sur- 
ya, or the praifes of Mithra, entering the 
vernal ligns, ftiake the fplendid Median cavern, 
where his fculptured image flamed alpft, and 
the orbs of heaven revolved in an artificial 
planifphere; whether the Itupendous oval of 
Jaggemaut attract his attention; the vaft qua¬ 
drangles of Seringham; the lofty diverging 
profl'es of Benares and Mathura; the domes 
' of 



of the Zoroaftrian fire-temples; or, finally, 
the grand Pantheon of Rome, the fabrication 
of aftronomy and mythology combined: on 
every review, and from every region, accumu¬ 
lated proofs arife how much more extenfively 
than is generally imagined the defigns of the 
ancients in architecture were affedted by their 
fpeculations in aftronomy and their wild 
mythological reveries. 


End op the Dissertation on Oriental 
Architecture. 
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SECTION ,IV. 

The Author returns to his Excurfmn up the The-* 
bais, and the Examination' of its cifchite&ural 
llemains.^-The Pyramids’ of Saearr% more 
in the Indian Style of Building than tkqfe of 
Geza.—Ruins of Medinet-Habu, the ancient 
Memnonium;—of EJfnay, the old Latopolis ; 

■—of Komomba, the ancient Ombos;—of Af~ 
fouan, the ancient Syene , with its celebrated 
folftitial Well;—of the Temple of the Serpent 
Cnuphis, or Cneph, at Elephantina;—and of 
that of Ifis at Phile;—with ajtronomical and 
mythological Obfer vat ions upon the ancient 
myjiic Rites celebrated in them , and a Com? 
parifon of them with thofe anciently perform¬ 
ed in the facred Caverns of India. 


I RE-commence my obferv^tions on the 
buildings that border on the Nile by la¬ 
menting that the pyramids of Sacarra were 
not earlier noticec| by me. There are three 

that 
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that principally attract attention, and two of 
them are of a form widely different from 
thofe of Geza. The firft is built in four re¬ 
gular ftories, growing lefs in proportion as 
they rife higher ; and, as the whole is cafed, 
according to Pococke, with hewn hone,* its 
original covering, and yet is formed with 
fteps for afcending the fummit, the fame ar¬ 
gument, though that argument is by no 
means proved, will not hold againft its be¬ 
ing ufed as r an obfervatory, as has been ap¬ 
plied to the greateft pyramid of Geza, viz. 
that it was once cafed over with a fmooth 
Iheet of poliftied marble, which rendered fuch 
afcent to its apex fcarcely poffible. The fe- 
cond, it is very remarkable, is formed prc- 
cifely after the fathion of the ancient Deogur 
pyramid, engraved by Mr. Hodges's obliging 
permiffion, in this work, of which, the reader 
may obferve, that the body bulges out to¬ 
wards the centre. The third of thefe pyramids 
rel’embles thole of Geza, and is of a magni¬ 
tude not inferior. The fecond pyramid here 
described Mr. Norden notices as far the moft 
ancient in appearance of any of the great 
pyramids of -Egypt, and he declares he Ihould 
without 


* Pococke, toI. i- p. so. 
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without hcfitation pronounce it to be hJf 
This is a cireumftance highly deferring the 
confideration of both the Egyptian and Indian 
antiquary. A comparifon of the Deogur 
pyramid with thofe of Sacarra, engraved in 
Norden’s 6lft plate, (for that in Pococ^e is 
lefs accurate,) will convince the reader of the 
exaCt uniformity, above afferted to exift, in 
the ftyle of the architecture of thefe two moll 
ancient nations. 

The molt important ruin in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Thebes is Medinet-Habu, which Po- 
cocke confiders as the remains of the old 
Memnonium; but our Egyptian travellers 
defcribe that temple as only a valt mats of 
mouldering veltibules, columns, and coloflal 
flat ues, extending over near half a league of 
ground, all entirely fubverted, except one 
molt magnificent portal, engraved,in Nor¬ 
den’s 99th plate, which the Arabs have made 
the gate of their city, a portal which indeed 
is truly ftupendous, and demonftrates what 
the ftruCture, when complete, rnufl ancient¬ 
ly have been. The next majeftic and more 
perfedt edifice is the fuperb temple of Eff- 
nay, the old Latopolis, of which the rea-* 

dey 


* Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, vol, ii. p. 14, 
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der is here -prefented with a correct engrav¬ 
ing from the laft-mentioned writer; and 
the following account of it is principally 
taken from his own defeription. The temple 
of Eifnay is an oblong fquarc, and is en- 
clofe'd on three fides with walls of great 
thicknefs. The front is open, and prefents 
to view fix large fluted columns, having ca¬ 
pitals decorated with palm-leaves. Eighteen 
other columns, equally large and beautiful, 
ranging in regular order behind thofe in front, 
fupport a roof com poled of immenfe flabs 
of fculptured marble. A channelled border 
runs all round the top of the edifice; the 
whole ftnuSture is in the higheft date of pre- 
fervation, and is covered, both on the infide 
and outiide, with innumerable hieroglyphics 
that feem to be of the moft ancient kind. 
M. Savary, in 177$, vifited this auguft tem¬ 
ple,. and found it full of the accumulated 
dung and filth of the cattle which the Arabs 
fodder in it; for, thofe barbarians, he adds, 
do not bltiih to make qow-Aalls of the fineft 
monuments of ancient Egypt.* 

On the Tame plate I have caufed to be en¬ 
graved'the ruins of Komombu, the ancient 

Ombos. 


Letters oa Egypt, voL il p. 67. 
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Ombos. Half buried behind a mountain of 
land on one hand, lays Mr. Norden, and ob- 
fctired by many miferable cottages oh the 
other; yet all this does not prevent the curious 
traveller from being able to contemplate with 
wonder and delight thefe beautiful ruins. 
The building refts upon twenty-three columns, 
well wrought and adorned with hieroglyphics. 
The (tones that ferve to cover the top are of 
a prodigious lize; and we clearly perceive, 
that the architrave, which at prefent is fpfit 
in two, anciently confifted of a Tingle ftone. 
Tfie columns have more than twenty-four 
feet in circumference, and are greater than 
thofe of Medinet Habu.* It is to be lament¬ 
ed, he adds, that this edifice cannot fubfift 
long, fince two fides of it alone are difcernible, 
and that barely; the upper part is covered 
with earth; and the columns, as well as the 
building, are three parts under-ground.-^— 
Dr. Pococke, on this ruin, obferves, that the 
capitals of the columns'are in the beft 
Egyptian tafie, adorned with leaves; and 
there feemed to him to have been anciently 
before the temple fuch a grand gate as that 
before defcribed at Thebes, of which he is of 

opinion 

* Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, yol, ii. p. 9J. 
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opinion the detached building on the South- 
Weft (likewife engraved on the plate here pre- 
fented to the reader) formed a part. 

After all that has been obferved, relative 
to the high proficiency in aftronomy of the 
Egyptians and other Oriental nations, it would 
be exceedingly improper to pafs by Syene, 
the prefent Aftouan, fituatcd, fays Pococke, 
exactly under the tropic of Cancer; and the 
celebrated solstitial well of its ancient 
obfervatory, the ruins of which are defcribed, 
and a plan of them given, in that writer.* 
The obfervatory is an ancient edifice with 
apertures at the top, to let in the folar light, 
and windows fronting the Eaft. The well 
beneath, for aftronomical obfervations, Strabo 
informs us, was funk to mark precifely the 
period of the fummer folftiee, on that day, 
when the ftile of the fun-dial, at noon, cafts 
nd ftiadow; on that day, when the beam of 
the vertical fun, darting diretftly to the bottom 
of the well, the entire image of its orb was 
reflected from the illumined furface of the 
tranfparent water, f 

- . We 


• See Pococke's Egypt, vol. i. p. 117, and plate 48, 
,-f Strabo, lib. xvii. p. *17. 
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We now approach the famous catWa&s of 
the Nile, and, confcquently, the end of our 
fpcculative cxcurfion upon this mighty‘river. 
The temples of Elcphantina arid" of Philae 
alone remain to he noticed; and objects, the 
proper inveftigation of which would tetpiirc 
a volume, mult be difcufled in a few pages.— 
Elephantina is an illand of no great extent, 
fituated near the Weftcm Ihorc of the 'Nile i 
it is celebrated in claffical hiftory for the 
venerated lhrine of the ferpent Cnuphis, or 
Cneph, which it contained ; and, for its Nlio- 
meter, a vail ftone tube, by which the degrees 
of the increafe of the waters of the Nile were 
meafured, and thence proclaimed throughout 
Egypt. The temple 4 of CnupKis is a' molt 
fuperb but ruined edifice, the top of which, 
according to Norden, as well as ohe of it3 Tides, 
is now covered with drifted earth and fund. 
A vail wall fcems formerly to have fecluded 
from human view a temple devoted tothepro- 
foundeft myfteries of the ancient feligioii of 
Egypt; for, Pococke defcribes that wall as 
built at a very fmall diftahce'froih the body 
of the temple, and thus conltrudted, he re¬ 
marks, (a remark frequently occurring in the 
courfe of his work in confequence of his having 

2 oblerved 
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obferved fimiiar gloomy partitions and wind¬ 
ing avenues adjoining to or furrounding al* 
moft all the temples of Egypt,) “ to carry on 
feme arts to deceive the people.” * Undoubt- 
edly rites fimiiar to thofq before deferibed to 
have been celebrated in the gloomy aides and 
ranging recedes of the facred Indian caverns, 
and, in fucceeding ages, at Eleufis, were there 
performed; the rites of initiation , tile myfterie.s 
of ferpent-worfhip, the emblem of regeneration 
and of eternity. And here we cannot refrain 
from again remarking how extenfively that 
expreffive fymbol was adopted over all the 
ancient world. It for ever occurs, in a thou* 
land modifications of its lirmous body on 
nearly all the ftatues of tliofe caverns, and is a 
favourite emblem in all the religious feftivals 
of India. In the awful and tremendous rites 
of Mithfa, which will hereafter be at large 
unfolded in the chapter of Hindoo penaqpes 
and purifications, a ferpent was thrown into 
the bbfom of the candidate, in token of his 
having caft off the veftments of earthly im¬ 
purity, in the fame manner as that reptile 
annually changes its fkin and renews its vigour. 
The Phoenicians adorned the lofty temples of 
* . Tyre 


Pocoeke, vol. i. p. tit, 
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Tyre with this emblem, which was there feen 
fufpended on high, and encircling in its genial 
folds the mundane egg, or fymbol of the 
univerfe. The great Chinefe dragon, diftindt 
with yellow fcales, is the fame identical mun¬ 
dane ferpent. Tlie Egyptians, we fee, exalt¬ 
ed the ferpeut to the rank of Deity itfeif. 
The Northern alironomers of Afia fixed the 
vaft form of the Luc id us Anguis on thefphere 
of the heavens; and the Indo-Scythian Druids, 
their defeendants, (lamped it on the terref- 
trial fpheres, by portraying its waving Jolds on 
twenty-four acres of the wide champaign of 
Abury. What is not the loalt remarkable cir- 
cumftancc, in regard to this wonderful ani¬ 
mal, is, that it makes a confpicuous figure 
among the few fymbolical references allowed 
of in the nobler fyftem of our own theology; 
for, the ferpent is at once the emblem of the 
malignant dejlroyer and the beneficent healer 
of the human race. 

The feipent Cneph, the more immediate 
object of our prefent difquifition, was, in fatSt, 
the Agathodaimojt of,the Egyptbnfj the 
word fignifies winged. The true (Mental 
primitive Biihop Cumberland has enabled me 
to give in another part of thefe volumes; and 

thence 
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thende a wonderful and decided proof will 
arife, not only of my affertion in a former 
page,* that the Cneph of Egypt and the Na- 
rayen of India, both defcribed, in their re- 
fpe<5tive mythologic fyftems, as blue aetherial 
beings with wings, hovering over primordial 
waters, are the lame; but by it the final, 
the gsand, object (not perhaps vilible to 
every reader) of this Eifquihtion will be de- 
monftrated, viz. the evident relation which 
they both bear to the true theology, and to 
that purer, that eternal, Sfirit, which, at the 
beginning of time, floated upon the Chaos 
and made it prolific. Thofe who choofe to 
cavil,' and Call thefe lucubrations defultory 
and tending to no uleful purpofe, becaufe 
they may not comprehend the fcope of my 
argument and the extcnfive plan formed in 
my own mind for the unravelling of certain 
grand nnd ftupendous truths, darkened by 
Afiatic mythology, and dormant amidft the 
rubbifli of pagan hiftory, may perhaps finally 
be convinced of the injuftice of fulpicfons fo 
raflily formed and cenfures fo inconfiderafe- 
ly bellowed. 

Tlie 

* See voi. ii. p. 3S4, and tlie fubfequent pages, In which that parallel 
■between Cneph and Narayen firft takes place, which is here continued, 
and will be concluded hereafter, 

VOL. Ill, O 
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Th& term Cnepb, according to a diifereitt 
writer,* means the grwttejh $dod> which ts 
the true character of the Agathodaimott, the 
good fpirit by which the world as dheriflied 
and invigorated. They made the ’ferpeat his 
iymbol; and, in time, adored the fymbolin- 
Head of the object fymbolized. The temple 
of Cneph therefore, the fupreme fpirit, be¬ 
came in lime the temple of the ferpe®t<3ntt* 
phis, a word which appears, to be -only a cor** 
ruption of the former ; or, if the reader fhould 
reject that idea, he may find its origin- in the 
Arabic word Canupha, which Golius inter¬ 
prets covered, proteQed, whence our Englifh 
word canopy. This muft fufiice for the pre¬ 
sent, in relation to that Cneph, concerning 
w hom fo much hereafter will occur. Eufe- 
bius, however, acquaints us, that at Elephan- 
tina they adored another deity in the figure of 
a man, in a fitting pofture, painted blue, hav¬ 
ing the head of a ram, with the horns of -a 
goat encircling a difk. The deity thus de«* 
tcribed is-plainly of aftronomieai origin, de¬ 
noting the power of the fun in Aries. 'Ifc-is 
however exceedingly remarkable that. Po- 
cocke actually found, and on his 48th plate 


* Jabionflci in Panth. ./Egypt, tom. i.ia voce Cneph, 
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lias engraved, an antique coloffal ftatue of a 
man, fitting in the very front of this temple, 
with his amis folded before him, and bearing 
in each hand a very Angular kind of lituiis, or 
cfofier. The head of this figure,, like its 
body, is human: its high cap reprcfents a 
cone, the ancient emblem of the fun; and 
formerly, perhaps, the ftatue might have 
been painted blue, and decorated with em¬ 
blems fimilar to thofe deferibed by Eulebius.* 
The myfterious gloom, apparent about this 
temple, led Norden to think it fepulchral, 
and hence he mi flakes a large fquare table, 
“quite plain and witlioiit any infeription. 
Handing in the centre,” which was doubt left 
the altar on which the deity adored, or his 
ftatue, ftood, for a tomb-liene that covered 
feme urn or mummy depoiited below.-}- A 
eloifter, he infomis us, runs .all round the m- 
lide of the building, and it is fupported 
through'its whole length by columns. It is en¬ 
tered through t wo grand gates, the one to the 
South, the other to the North ; another proof of 
uniformity in' the ideas of thole who formed 
the* ancient caverns, to which Porphyry, cited 

before, 


* Sec Eafcbii l 4 nep. Evsng. p, »6. 
| See Nt>ntka, / vol. ii. p. ioj. 
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before, alludes, and thole who built the Egyp? 
tian temples. Ile adds, flint the walls are co¬ 
vered w ith hieroglyphics of the moil ancient 
hind, arc bedawbed with dirt, and blackened 
with the fmoke of fires, which the Ihepherds 
have kindled there. As it cannot, however, 
be fuppofed, that, immediately under the tro¬ 
pic of Cancer, many fires were cverneccfia- 
ry to warm the fbivering Ihepherd, it is more 
reafouable to conclude, that thole walls were 
blackened with the frnoke of former facrifices 
and the ineenfe that was kept continually burn¬ 
ing. It is probable that this temple had o- 
1 her magnificent colonnades and portals, and 
that we fee but its majeftic fragments; for, 
Pococke deferibes, about the middle of the 
illand, the remains of a Itately gate of red 
granite, finely adorned with hieroglyphics, 
wiiich he fuppofes to have been one of the 
grand entrances of the for pent's temple.^ 

We arrive, at length, at El Heiff, the ancient 
Phile, the boundary of our voyage.; and the 
very name offers no inconfiderable matter of 
reflection. From its ancient appellation, its 
modern Arabic name, in fa&, does not vary; 
etcept in the mode of writing it; for, El 

Heiff, 

* Pococke, vol. i. p. 118. • • 
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Heiff, tend in the European manner, as the 
tetter Greeks read, from left "to right, will 
turn out to be no other than Phile. I fay 
the tetter Greeks, becaufe the more ancient 
' method of writing, even in Greece, was not 
always from left to light; fmce there are ma¬ 
ny ancient Greek coins and monuments, 
which evince, that, like the Arabians them- 
telves, they at firft followed the ftyle of writ¬ 
ing in ufe among the Egyptians and Phoeni¬ 
cians, from whom, by means of . Cadmus, 
they obtained them. Afterwards, indeed, 
they adopted that curious method of writing 
alternately from the right hand to the left, 
and from the left to right, called BzvTpsprJov, 
or after the manner in which furrows are 
ploughed by oxen; of which method alfo 
there are monumental inferiptions yet remain¬ 
ing.* An ancient writer afferts, that from 
this way of writiug the Latin word verfus 
was derived; verfu$ vuigo vocati, quia lie 
feribebant antiqui, ficut ariitur terra, quos et 
hodie ruliici verfus voeantf- It is not im- 
poflible, however, tliat this mode of writing 

mtglit 

* Cottfalt the Sigxan and other inferiptions in Mr. Chid.all's 
AntiquitaJSJfc ACatkfie, p. Jifr. 
f Ifidor. Orig. Hb, cap. *4. 
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might be derived from the Jlrophe and ctnii- 
Jirophe of the ancient poets, when they fang 
the praifes of Apollo, wliofe priefts were ac- 
cuftomed to dance round his altars, firft from 
the right hand, and then back again from 
the left, in imitation of his own fuppofed 
motion in the heavens. We have in this in- 
llanee frelh evidence how much, in all facred 
concerns, their conduct was influenced by 
their aftronomicaFfpeculations. 

Phile is a final! ifland, fcarcely half a league 
in circumference, immediately bordering on 
Ethiopia and the cataracts. It is reprefented 
as exceedingly high land, rugged and broken, 
but abounding “ witlifuperb antiquities/'* Its 
whole rocky coaft is cut out in the form of a 
wall, lofty and of vaft thicknefs, with what 
appeared to our travellers to be ball ions and 
fortifications.-^ It enclofed the moft facred, as 
the Egyptians thought, of all depofits, the 
relics of Ofiris, and the whole ifland* was 
eftcemed to be confederated ground. In the 
Thebais, there could not be a more foleina 
oath taken than that by the remains of Ofiris, 
inhuiped in the hallowed ifland of Phile.;}: 

The 


* Norden, vol. ii.p. *i%. 
J Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 19. 


. f Pococfce, -vol. i. p. lao. 
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The travellers, fo often cited above, de- 
fcribe the ruins of what they denominate 
two temples; but as, according to Pococke, 
the iftand itfelf does not exceed a quarter of 
» smile in length, or half a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, we may reafonably conclude 
that the two ftrudtures deferibed are only 
the mom prominent feciions of one vaft edi¬ 
fice, of which the fmaller portions and the 
connecting lines are loft amidft the inroads 
of oblivious time and the rubbifh accumu¬ 
lated by the fubverfion of fuch mighty ruins. 
The principal entrance into this temple was 
on the North fide, and it was under a grand 
pyramidal gate, with a lofty obelilk of red 
granite on each fide within; the fvmbols of 
Ofiris, wliofe relics were preferred there. 
This noble gate, and all the walls of the 
temple, are richly covered with hieroglyphics 
in the belt ftyle, among which is more parti¬ 
cularly and frequently difeemible the figure 
of the facred hawk, another lymbpl of the 
beneficent Ofiris; and the occafion of its 
being fo will prefently be explained, as well 
as the mythologic hiftory, to which nearly 
all the facred animals and plants of Kgvpt, 
engraved or painted in their temples, have 
o 4 reference. 
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reference. On tlie plates of Nordea, beyond 
the grand entrance, may be diliinCtiy traced 
interior courts, and long colonnades of pil¬ 
lars, beautifully wrought, with varied capi¬ 
tals, of which fpecimena are exhibited in a 
feparate engraving; capitals, which, though 
fabricated long before the Grecian orders ware 
invented, this author afferts, and die defigns 
demonitrate, in contradiction to all that has 
been advanced concerning the total want of 
tafte and genius in the Egyptian architecture, 
“ to be of the utmofi delicacy.”* 

Throughout the whole of this famous 
bland, where anciently the folemn and myfte- 
rious rites of Ifis were celebrated with fuch 
diitbiguiihcd pomp and Jplendor, there ap¬ 
peared to Mr. Norden to nm fubterraneous 
paifages. lie attempted to defeend feveral of 
the Heps that led down into them, but was 
prevented, by the filth and rubbifh with which 
they were filled,from penetrating to any depth. 
Jt was probably in thofe gloomy avenues,' fh 
fimilar to tlie cavern-excavations of India* 
that tire grand and myftic arcana of this god- 
defs were unfolded to the adoring afpirant; 
while the folemn %mns of initiation refoundr 

ed 


* See Norden, vol, ii, p. izy t and Pococke, vol. i. p. in. 
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ed through the long extent of thofe ftony 
recedes. It was there that fuperftition at 
midnight waved high her flaming torch be¬ 
fore the image of Ifis, borne in proceffion; 
and there that her chofen priefts, in holy ec- 
ftafy, chanted their fweeteft fymphonies. 

This defcription of the proudeft temple, 
and this allufion to the fecret rites of Ills, 
will naturally induce the reader to turn his 
eye to the page of Apuleius, who was initiated 
, into them, and whofe relation will ferve as 
I introductory to that ample inquiry into the 
![ phyfical theology and , animal worflxip of 
Egypt, with which it is my intention to con- 
1 elude this chapter. The whole inftitution, 
though not without a deep moral and theolo- 
| gical meaning, independent of the phyfical 
allegory, bore immediate allufion to the pro- 
j greflive liages of agriculture, and the pallage 
of the Sun, or Gfiris, from one tropic to the 
other. The fecret procefs by which prolific 
nature, or Ifis, matures the embryo feed, com¬ 
mitted to its bofcm, was in thofe rites mylte- 
lioufty, but expreflivdy, lymbolized by grains 
of wheat or barley, depofited in covered baf* 
kets and confccrated vafes, borne about by the 
priefts* into which. no curious eye was per¬ 
mitted 
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mi Wed to penetrate. The departure of the 
fan for the cold Northern fign% was announce 
ed by bitter wailings and lamentations, of the 
prieft, who bemoaned Ofiris as if deoeafed, 
and Ifis, for a time deferted by her lord. 
Darkneft, therefore, the deep incumbent dark- 
nefs tliat wraps the wintry horizon, (for it 
was at the wintee-soestice that Jthefe ceJe-» 
brations were invariably performed,) wa&made 
to involve the fubterraneous vault, and the 
flings of famine goaded the afpirant, feinting 
with the long abftinence, enjoined previoufly 
to initiation. During all this melancholy 
procofs, according to Plutarch, a gilded Apis, 
or facrcd bull, the fymbol of Ofiris, was ex- 
pofed to the vietv of the people, covered with 
black lawn, in token of the imagined deceafe 
of the god of Egypt.* All of a fudden the 
furrounding darknefs was diffipaled- by the 
glare of torches, borne aloft by priefts, who 
were arrayed in white linen vefiments, which 
reached down to their feet, and who preceded 
the difconfolate Ifis, anxioufly exploring, her 
loft hufband. Other priefts, arrayed in Simi¬ 
lar holes of virgin white, followed after. The 
firft prieft carded a lamp, burning with un ? 

commoja 

• • * Plutarch de Iude et Ourkk, p, 466. 
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common fplendour, and fixed in a boat of 
gold; the emblem of Ofiris failing round the 
world in the faered fcyphus. The fecond 
prieft bore two,golden altars, flaming to his 
honour and that of his queen. The third 
prieft in one hand earned a palm -branch, cu- 
rioufly wrought in foliated gold; in the other, 
the magic wand, or caduceus, of Hermes. 
Tlie fourth prieft carried a fmall palm-free, 
the branch matured to its perfect growth. 
This plant, budding every month, I have be¬ 
fore obferved, was an emblem of the moon; 
the branch, I conceive, fymbolized that orb 
in its increafe; the tree, the full-orbed moon . 
The fame prieft carried alfo a golden vafe in 
the form of a pap, which contained, fays 
Apuleius, the faered milk, the milk, I ap¬ 
prehend, of the Dea Multimamma, the many- 
breafted mother, by which univerfal nature is 
nouriflied. The fifth prieft carried the golden 
van, the myftica vannus lacchi, by which the 
ripened qorn was to be winnowed. And the 
fixth and laft prieft carried the faered amphora * 
or vafe with two handles, whence copious li¬ 
bations of generous wine, the gift of Ofiris 
and Ifis, or, in other words, of Bacchus and 
Ceres, were poured out in honour of the ce- 

leltial 
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filial donors.* This folemn feltival conti- 
nucd during four complete days, by which 
were lhadowedout the four wintry months, 
token Ojirh was imagined to be found, and his 
fuppofcd .return' to the Southern figns, by 
which Ills, or nature, was rejoiced and ve¬ 
getation invigorated, was hailed with burfts 
of joy and fongs of triumph. The procef- 
JioTi, now emerged, like the riling beam of 
Oliris, from the darknefs of the nether he- 
mifphere, and the gloomy damps of fubterra- 
neous caverns were, exchanged for the vivify¬ 
ing warmth of a vernal fun. All ranks ail l 
ages mingled in the fcftive dance; garlands 
of frelh dowers decorated every head, and 
mirth fate on every brow. Rich unguents 
and coitly perfumes were difperfed in profu- 
fion around. Some waked the melodious 
pipe; otliers played on the golden and lilvef 
Ultra : while otliers again, in tranfport, fmote 
the Thebaic harp of wondrous ftmeture and 
of magic potency.'}* ’ > 

It is the opinion of 3U. Niebuhr, inferted 
in his chapter upon the Elephant a cavern, 

that 


' • Apuleii Metamorph. vol. ii. lib. ii. p. 16a. Edit. Bipont. 

, f See engravings of tv.'Q ghebaic harps in the firft volume of Mr. 
Bruce's Trawls- 
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that a full examination of the antiquity of ca* 
verns, their fonn and decorations, would; not 
only throw great light upon the ancient,his¬ 
tory of India itlelf, but upon the hiftory and 
theologic rites of other Aliatic nations of the 
ancients. An attention to their aftrononpcal 
fpeCuUkions can alone unfold to us the focret 
meaning of their rites and worth ip. itli 

this key I have endeavoured, not wholly, I 
truft, unfuccefsfully, to unlock the portals of 
I the fanciuaries in which their theological, and 
philofophical myfteries were anciently cele- 
i brated in caverns and cavern-temples, and 
poffibly I may have contributed foinewhat to- 
wards removing the veil of obfcuritv, in which 
the hiftory, the rites, and deftgn, of the an¬ 
cient. ftqrerftitions have been fo long involved. 
That certain myfterious riles were there cele-' 
brated has been proved,- as far as analogy, in 
theological fentiments, and ftniilarity, in the 
fabrication of the Indian caverns and cavern- 
temples, with thofe in the mountains of Per¬ 
il a and Upper Egypt, could tend to cftabliili 
the proof. For, to what purpole was there 
the double entrance into them, by N ortijee n 
a Hi) South eun Gat es, according to the Ho¬ 
meric defeription of the Cave of the Nymphs, 

inierted 





In lerted in a former volume, of whict, the 1 
North entrance was that through which th6 " 
foul, in its journey of the Metempfychofis, 
palled to the lower fpheres, while that to the < 
South was facred to celellials alone; and, fi¬ 
nally, for what ptirpofe were intend^ the 
winding avenues, the high altars, the tanks 
for ablution, and the gloomy interior reeeffes, 
but for the regular performance of fimilar ce¬ 
remonies, and the arduous e^ercile of kin¬ 
dred virtues ? 
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SECTION V. i 

jfXe 7F7iofe of this Section is devoted to ike mom 
. particular Confderatmi of that ancient Spe¬ 
cies of phyfical Superjiition praSlifcd in- the 
Temples of Egypt above-defcribed ; and, in 
the Courfe of it, the celebrated Treat iff of 
Plutarch concerning Ifs and Ofiris is examin¬ 
ed and explained.—Nearly all the hierogly¬ 
phic Animals and Plants honoured with Vene¬ 
ration in Egypt have Reference to the afiro- 
nomical Speculations of the Priefts of that 
Country', or are illuftrativc of the various 
Phenomena of Nature. — Ofrh, why repre¬ 
sented of a black Colour, and filing on the 
Lotos. — Why, among Animals, the Cat, the 
Dog, the Hon, the Sphynx, the Scarabcem , > 
the Ibis,, the Ichneumon, and Crocodile, con- 
fdered as facred.—Why, cCmong Plants, the 
Nympheea, the Onion , apd others, Regarded * 
in the fame Light.-—The Arguments of the 
whole Inquiry ftmtned up, and farther Proof 
adduced 
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adduced from the Refult of the clofe Affinity 4 
of the ancient Religion and Cu/loms of Egypt 
and India . 

H AD tlie extenfive hiftory, to which thele 
Differtations are only introduitdry, al¬ 
lowed me fufficieht leiture, I had formed the 
defign of comparing throughout the famous 
treatife of Plutarch, on the fiiperftitious wor- 
fhip anciently paid to Ofiris and Ills, with the 
accounts of the Indian mythology and the 
theological rites, detailed to us in the page of 
M. Sonnerat and our more accurate country¬ 
man Mr. Wilkins. That treatife contains a 
vaft, but confuted, mats of matter relative to 
the ancient theology of the Oriental world; 
on the whole highly inftru&ive, but ill arrang¬ 
ed and digefted; and, as, is fufficiently evi¬ 
dent, fcarcely underftood by the author him- 
felf. The whole treatife is probably a mytho- >• 
logical hiftory of the earlieft fovereigns and he¬ 
roes of Egypt, under the fabulous characters 
s of Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and T} r phon, repretented 
by fymbols emblematical of their refpe&ive 
powers, and the good or evil qualities poffeflbd 
by them. Indeed Plutarch confirms this fup- 
6 pofition, 
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portion, by exprefsly averting, that the in¬ 
tention erf" the inftitution of the Egyptian 
rites and myfteries was, “to preferve the me¬ 
mory of tome valuable piece of hiftory, or to 
reprefent to us fome of the grand phenomena 
of nature 

The precife j>eriod when the Egyptians 
began firft to darken the page of genuine hit- 
tory, by blending with it the fables of mytho¬ 
logy, was probably that moment of national 
infatuation when they began to deify deceafed 
mortals; when they began to worfliip the 
hoft of heaven, and regard with veneration 
the elements of nature; for, in fact, their 
j deities almoft entirely confilted of canonized 
heroes, planets, liars, and elements, fym- 
bolieally fculptured in their temples. At 
whatever period, however, the Egyptian hie¬ 
roglyphics were firft invented, their original 
meaning was fcarcely known, even to the 
prieftjs themfelveS, at the ana of the invafion 
of Cambyfes: and, at the time when the 
Macedoftihn invader erected Alexandria, pro¬ 
bably out of the ruins of Memphis, the 
knowledge of them was wholly Obliterated 
froth their miftds. The reader, %ho may 

not 

* Plutarch dc Ifide c-t Oiiride, j>. to, edit. Squire. 

vot. in. * 
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not lujve pended Kiychar and other 
>ies op tbe.fujl)]^, will be pble to fpnp fon# 
idea of their general designation apd intention 
foin the following account giyeo by Hpr 
farch, concerning thofe op the pprtpl of tl«| 
temple of Minerva, at Sais. Tlie firfh ip or^ 
der f of the hieroglyphics engraven on that 
portal was 4V next to 1 pm wps 

fcplpfprpd, 4 N OLp sjan; next followed a 
lUwirj fhen 4 fish; aprf? lpftly, 4 seat 
nop s e, The jpeqBing of this hieroglyphic ip* 
fcriptiop he a#eyts ? probably op the eyprefs 
authority of the priefts of that temple, was as 
follows: ^ Oh! you, who are coming ipto th e 
world, and yon, who are going out of it, know 
that the Deity abhors ipipioclefty ” And ho 
thus explains'the lypibols that dchgnated the 
precept: by the infant were fignified thofe who 
are copying into life, or fhe young; by the old 
mpn, thofe w ho are going oat of it f or the 
aged; the hawk y*a s their moft copipiop fynt* 
bol of Ofiris, or Clod.; the fifh was an anh 
ipal which the Egyptians held in abhorrence, 
beeaufe it had relation to that fea, th e cruel 
Tygho^ which fwallowed up beloved 

^jle, for which reafcn atfo tjiey thought 
f very affociation with pilots induced pollu- 
* ' V tion; 
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iron ;< while by the fea-horfe was typified im¬ 
pudence, that creature being affirmed, by na¬ 
tural ifts, ftrft to flay his fire, and afterwards 
to violate his dam. Confonant to this mode 
of fymbolizing ran the whole ftream of the 
Egyptian theology; and, in exa<5t unifon with 
it, the univerlal tenor of Plutarch’s philofo- 
phical eflay accords. Every thing is involved 
in the veil of allegory and phyfics. Thus 
Ofiris, being the firft great and good princi¬ 
ple, and water, according to the do&rine both 
of Hermes and the Grecian Thales, the firft 
principle of things, is reprefented of a black 
colour; becaufe water is black, and gives a 
black tint to every thing with which it is 
mingled. Again, water, or the principle of 
abundant moifture m human bodies, caufes 
generation, and therefore, in another refpe<ft, 
a proper fymbol of Ofiris, the fource of 
nutrition and fecundity. For inftance, oh- 
ferves Hutarch, in young and vigorous pen. 
fons, in whom moifture preponderates, the 
hair ip black and bnfhy, while in wrinkled 
age, where moifture is deficient, the hair is 
thin and grey. Hence the Mnevis, or faered 
ox Heliopolis, the fymbol of Ofiris, was 
kkiGk't while the land of Egypt itfeif derived 
the dime of Ciicjni a (a term explained in the 
p S preceding 
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preceding chapter) from the blacknefs *of its 
fat and humid toil. On this account, Ofiris 
is fometimes delineated on coins and feulp- 
tures fitting on the leaf of the lotOs, aft aqua¬ 
tic plant; and, at other times, failing with 
Tfis in a boat round that world which fubftfts 
and is holden together by the pervading 
power of humidity. 

In various preceding paffages we have feen 
how remarkably, in many points, the charac¬ 
ters of Ofiris and Seeva agree; and, if the 
characters of the Egyptian and Indian deities 
tints coincide, no lefs do many of the peculiar 
rites with which they were honoured. 

Many of the cireumftances more immedi ¬ 
ately parallel have been already noticed, and 
many additional will, bte pointed out here¬ 
after. It may, with truth, b© remarked, in 
regard to the mythology of thefe refpeCiive 
nations, that the general principles upon 
which it is founded are nearly the fame; 
although -the objeCt, by which their concep¬ 
tions are iymbolized, occafionally vary. To 
prefent the reader with a.remarkable initance 
of this in the cafe of Ifis, in her lunar 
character, and .Chandra, or the lunnr orb, 
perfonihed by the Hindoos.. I have already 
©bferved, that, in Egypt, the fymbol of the 

moon. 
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moon was a cat; whereas tiie fymbol of that 
fhtellite, in India* is a rabbit. One reafon, 
aligned by Plutarch for the former fymbol, 
was the contraction and dilatation of the pu¬ 
pil of the eye of the former animal, which, he 
aflerts, grows larger at the full of the moon, 
but deereafes with her waning orb. There 
are, however, other reafons equally probable, 
and not lets curious, mentioned by that au¬ 
thor, and in the fame page, for the adoption 
of the companion, which are the activity and 
vigilance of that animal during the feal'on of 
the night, the variegated colours which its 
fpotted Ik in difclofes to the view, and its re¬ 
markable fecundity. Thefe latter peculia¬ 
rities are equally exemplified in the babbit 
of the Indian Chandra, and fhev a re¬ 
markable conformity of idea. 

Nearly all the animals and plants of Egypt 
were made tile of in illuf ration of their ever- 
varying and complicated mythology, "While 
ibmc were honoured as the reprt fontatives, of 
benevolent, others Were dreaded and abhorred 
as the fymbois of malignant, deities. By 
thefe deities were principally meant the orbs 
of-heaven; and, by the benevolence and. 
malignity alluded to, were intended the be¬ 
ll ign or noxious influences which they ihed. 

p 3 The 
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The Ddc was at once an emblem of vigi¬ 
lance and fidelity, and a fymhpl of Sirius, 
the dog-ftar, thatceleftial barker, whofe he* 
liacal rifing, we have feen, announced t^e 
commencement of the new year; and, for 
my own part, I am inclined to think that the 
bull, equally facred to Ofiris and Seeva, was, 
after all, principally fymbolical of the BVLt 
of the zodiac, or fol in taurd. ' 

When the period of the inundation ap¬ 
proached, the figure of Antibis, with a dogs 
head placed on its {houlders, was exalted on 
high, as a fignal for the retreat of the natives 
to their artificial terraces, elevated beyond tbe 
utmoft height of the riling waters. This 
Anubis was the Mercury of the Egyptians, 
as is evident from the caduceus which he 
bears in his hand on moll Egyptian fculptures; 
hence he was often called in other 

words. Mercury-Anubis. Plutarch, when 

explaining upon aftronomical principles the 
mythology of Egypt, tells us, that, by Anubis, 
the Egyptians meant the horizontal 
circle, that feparates the inviftble part of 
the world, which they called nbpthyS, from 
the vifible, to which they gave the name of 
Isrs. If the reader Ihould be inclined to 
credit this afiertion Of Plutarch, and, carry¬ 
ing 
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iiig Ott the aftronomical allufidtt, fhould 
atMous t6 IribW the real meaning of the ed- 
diiceitS, which hb cortftahiiy bears, it Ms t8 
kty pfdvirice t&r tinfold the real figniftcatioii 
of that ffiiftakbh ffhtbol, as it will hereafter 
largely to defdmt on the trttb kiftofy of tkii 
fUmcfris iriythologie cRdratSker, Who. 1 hate 
obferved Is the god fftiood, of Whotfi W£ 
read in the Indian hiftory The reader, who 
will take the trouble to turn to page 2oi of 
the preceding volume of this work, Will And 
all the myflery laid open in the figure of the 
celcftial fetpents, a fyinbol by Which, it is 
there obfervCd, the ancients hieroglyphicalfy 
designated the fun’s path through the zodiac; 
and the circular curve defCribcd by the 
moon's orbit, to Which the Oriental aitfOno- 
liibrs aneiehtly gave the name of the dragon?s 
Jibad, hefty, and tail. 
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Let him now take a pencil and draw the 
ftrait line of the equator through the centre 
of that circular figure, fo as that one part 
ihall pafs through the opening, called the 
moons afcending node » and the oppofite one, 
called her defcendmg. node. He has only to 
fuppofe the bodies of thofe, or fimilar fer-^ 
pentine figures, lengthened and twilled round 
the line thus drawn, and he will have the 
truecaduceus of Hermes; of.that god, who, 
being nothing elfe, in reality, but the horizon¬ 
tal circle perfonijied, equally touches upon the 
confines of light and darknefe, and is, there- 
: lV r<, 5 like the faithful dog, his fymbol on 
'-crib, equally vigilant by day and by night; 
nf that god, who is the patron of thieves, 
whofe depredations are made by night; of 
that god, who is the conductor of departed 
fpirits to the region of Tartarus; that is, in 
fpite of all the reveries of Gentile fuperftition 3 
the inferior hemifphere, which is the only 
hell of the Afiatic theologians,* 


* Tor many ufefol hints o» the agronomical mythology of the 
Hindoos 1 am proud to acknowledge my lafting obligations to 
JJaTHAOT fit Brasses HalHeo, Esq. who has deafly inveftigated 
thaf furious fabjeft, and who, I hope, will be Incited by t£e lame 

^ ’ ' ^pdsat 
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It is owing to this afpc£t of Hermes toward^ 
the two hemifpheres, that, according to my- 
thologifts, one-half of his face was painted 
bright, the other black and clouded; lince 
he was iometimes in heaven and fometimes in 
Pluto's realm. He is, therefore, drawn with 
the ferpent-woven cadticeus in his hand, 
alluding at once to North and South la¬ 
titude; for, with that caduceus he alter¬ 
nately conduced fouls to hell, or brought 
them up from thence, as he is defcribed by 
Virgil: 


———-Hoc anlmas ille evocat orco 

Pallentes, alias fub triftia tartara mittit. 


JEn. lib. 4. 


As an additional evidence, if any need be 
adduced, how intimate a connection formerly 
fuhjifted between the Egyptians and Indians, 
maybe advanced the circumftance of the nibsr, 
fo much abounding in the hieroglyphics of 
the latter, and conferring the illuftrious title 
of sing on the families of her nobleft rajahs. 
Tjie lion is rather a native of Africa than the 

Indian 

aflim late offcience wfcichhas induced him to become the decided 
and liberal patron of this undertaking, at feme future period, toprefent 
the public with the refult of hit profound and elaborate refearchea. 
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Indian Continent ; and was, in a particular 
wanner, the object of Egyptian regard, be* 
eaufe the Delta was Inundated when the sus# 
entered Leo. It is on that account Plutarch 
remarks in his treatife, that the doors 6f tfib 
Egyptian temples were ornamented with the 
edpdttdedjtms of lions. In this inftance, like- 
wife, there is net only reference to thit noble 
animal who ranges the terreftrial globe, the 
m6ft CxprCffive fymbol of dauntlels fortitude ; 
but dim6t and unequivocal allufioii to the 

XION OF THE ZODIAC. 

The sphynx, an imaginary animal, com¬ 
pounded of the head and breads of a virgin 
and the body of a lion, was liolden through¬ 
out Egypt in the higheft efteem, not only 
beeaufe it pointedly alluded to the power of 
the fame sttM in the figns Leo and Vie do, bat 
becaufe it was the fymbol of the WoIt facred 
and profound myfteries. Hence it ardfe that 
the Egyptian prleftSy who, by various fymbols, 
laboured to itnprefe on the minds of their 4if- 
ciptes an awful and deep fenfe of the myflshl^ 
of religion* and the neceffity of nbfeVving h 
profound fecrecy in regard do the fubjeCts un¬ 
folded in the ceremonies of initiation, made 
the approaches to their temples through a long 

. .♦ . fW: 
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line of spjtttfXEs, forming a folemn and ma~. 
jeftic avenue to the abodfe Of deity- On this 
account too upon the reverfe of moft of the 
coins on which cither the Egyptian temples 
or deities are engraven, we obferve the figure 
of Harpocrates, the god of filence, handing 
with his finger placed on his mouth; “ a 
proper emblem,” fays Plutarch, “ of that 
modeft diffidence and cautious filence which 
we ought ever to obferve in all concerns rela- 
tive to religion.”* 

We fliould be filled with equal aftonifh- 
ment and deteftation of that idolatrous race 
for paying divine honours* to fo impure an 
animal as the goat, under the name of 
Mendes, did we not know that Capricorn 
was one of the figns of the Zodiac, and that 
the afterifm, denominated Gemini, was in the 
ancient Oriental fphere defignated by two 
kids. It was not, therefore, the Goat, con- 
fidered merely as the fyrnbol of Past, or the 
great prolific principle of nature perfoiiified, 
that was in their worfhip of that animal Iblely 
intended to be adored. * Tlieif veneration for 
the Goat was doubtlefs highly iheteafod by 
their agronomical f peculations, and it was 

the 


• Plutarcb de Ifide et Ofiridc, p. 75 . 
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the fun in Capricorn and Gemini, who wag 
the principal objeb^of that devotion. Of the 
lame nature probably, and originating in the 
fame fouree, was the worfhip paid to the 
ram, which was the emblem of the folar 
power in Aries. Candpus, the god of ma¬ 
riners, or rather the watery element per- 
fonified, was another of their gods highly 
venerated; and w| tliall feareely be furprifed 
when we find that, in tlie old Egyptian fphere, 
C anopus and Aquarius, or the Water-bearer, 
are the same. Mythologifts have been 
perplexed to find out-the reafon of Scorpio 
being one of the figns of the zodiac; and 
even the ingenious reafon of the Abbe Le 
Pluohc is not entirely fatisfabtory.* In the old 
Egyptian fphere, that fign was difiinguifhed 
by a Crocodile, and the crocodile was the 
fymbol of Typhon, the .evil genius of Egypt 
and eternal adverfary of Ofirts, who was 
elevated to the zodiac under that emblem. 
Itis was undoubtedly the firft Virgo of the 
ccleltiai fphere, and file is there placed “by ‘that 
name. Sagittarius again, or the Archer, is, 
on the Egyptian fphere, called. Nephte, and 
|s there defignated as the armour-bearer of 

Ofiris, 


See Hiftoire du Cielj vol. i, p. 9 . 
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Ofiris, Amply by the fymbol of an arm, hold¬ 
ing the weapons, that is, the flaming arrow, 
or penetrating ray, of Ofiris, the sun. 
Ofiris, the guardian genius and god of Egypt, 
in the hieroglyphics of that country, is fre¬ 
quently decorated with the head of the facred 
Ibis, dr the ftork, an animal that preys upon 
the flying ferpents, which, in the fpring of 
the year, come in fwarrns from Arabia, and 
wOuld, if not deftfoyed, overfpread and de¬ 
folate the country. In the fign we denomi¬ 
nate Cancer, Ofiris is again brought to our 
view on the fphere of Egypt, with tlie head of 
this guardian Ibis; but, as the fun begins to 
be retrograde in that fign,, they added to it 
the tail of a crab, an animal that walks 
backward. The meaning of the former fymbol 
being gradually forgotten, it was expunged, 
and the whole body of Cancer being intro¬ 
duced, inflead of it, the fign was denominated 
from it; but the true meaning of it is son 
Retrogradus. The Libra of the zodiac is 
perpetually feen upon all the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, which is at once an argument of 
the great antiquity of that afterifm, and of 
file probability of its having been originally 
fabricated by the aftronomical fons of Miz- 

raim. 
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r»im, By the Balance they are fuppofed by 
fomc to have denoted the equality of days 
and nights at th©period of* the funs arriving 
at this lign; and by others it is afiferted, that 
this afterifm, at firft only the Beam, was 
exalted to its ftation in the zodiac from its 
being the ufeful Kilometer by which they 
measured the height qf the inundating waters* 
to which Egyptian cuftom there may jwffibly 
bo fomc remote allufion in that paflage of 
holy writ, where the fublinre prophet describes 
the Almighty, as meafuring the waters in the 
hollow of his hand* 

I Brail not, at prefent, prolong thefe re¬ 
marks upon the zodiac of Egypt It is my 
intention* in the firft volume of the history 
itfelf, to prefent the reader with an engraving 
of it, when he will fee the original figures of 
which the afterifins, ufed from age to age, 
down to this day, to denote the zodiacal 
figns, are only contractions- Warburtqn has 
already remarked the refemblance which feme 
of them bear to the Egyptian hieroglyphic#; 
and ho particularly fpec$es it in the %ns 
’Tauru.s, Gemini, JAfara, and Aquarius AW 
thefi? ekeumftances united may feep to 
, demppirat# 

* Ifaiab xl, it. 
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demdnftrate that the zodiac is entirely of 
Egyptian origin ; but it will hereafter appear 
to be only fo ip part* Like the Greeks, they 
altered the figures which were already formed 
to agree with their own mythology. Let us 
now advert to fome other Egyptian fymbols 
that have an aftronomical allufion. 

One of'the moft venerated and univerfal of 
the facred fymbols of Egypt, confpieuous in 
all their hieroglyphics, and decorating a thou** 
land gems in the cabinets of Europe, was the 
scakab^us, or beetle; for, thefe animals 
being fupppfed, by naturalifts, to be a]l males, 
calling the feed of generation into round balls 
of earth, as a genial nidus to mature it, and 
rolling them backward with their hinder feet, 
while they themfelves look directly forward, 
are confidered as proper fymbols of the sun ; 
who, during the period of his retrogradation 
feems to proceed through the heavens in 
a direiftion contrary to the order of the 
figus* 

Tl*e crocodile was an animal fertile of fym- 
hpbeal wonder, hath in phyfics and aftrone* 
Let ftie aftoniftied natuwlift e?ami»f 
his mopth, and he wpl there find, fay they, 
teeth, the e&a4t number of the days of the 
ancient 
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ancient year. Let him count the number of 
the eggs which the female lays at a time* and 
the amount is 60, a number of-great requeft 
In the calculations of Afiatic aftronomers. It 
is very remarkable, in regard to certain 
animals and plants, that feme were highly 
venerated in one region of Egypt, and held 
in the utinoft deteftation in another. The 
crocodile was one of thofe animals; for, in the 
neighbourhood of the lake Maeris, they were 
regarded as facred, and there was a particular 
city devoted to their rites, and called, from 
them, Crocodilopolis, though its more an¬ 
cient name was Ariinoe. Here there was a 
tame one always preferved with great care, at¬ 
tended by a train of priefts, who adorned his 
ears with jewels, and decked his body with 
ornaments of gold. The moft delicate viands 
were allotted for his food, while living; and, 
when dead, his body was embalmed, and bu¬ 
ried with great funeral pomp. By the inha¬ 
bitants of Elephantina, on the contrary,- and, 
in general,’ throughout all Egypt betides, this 
animal was holden in the utinoft abhorrence; 
becaufe Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt, 
was thought to have been changed into a cro¬ 
codile ; and, therefore, in their hieroglyphics^ 

that 
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that animal was his fymbol. By Typhon, I 
have repeatedly obferved, muft be underftood 
whatever in nature was gloomy and malig¬ 
nant ; and he is, on that account, conftantly 
represented as the implacable enemy of Oliris, 
the fun, the fouree of light and the fountain 
of benevolence. - Oliris was in the end de- 
ftroyed by Typhon; and this probably gave 
oceafion to another fymbol, recorded by Ho- 
rus^ApolIo,- of a nature exceedingly curious 
and deferring of notice. “ The crocodile," 
he fays, “ in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, de¬ 
noted the East and the West, which were 
confidered as the extremities of the fun's 
eoutrfe."* This circumftance in a very par¬ 
ticular manner denotes the intimate connec¬ 
tion fubfrfting between their phyfical and 
theological fpeculations. They looked with 
horror on whatever limited the extent of the 
cheating beam and influence of their benefi¬ 
cent Ofiris; and, as Typhon was his dd| 
ftroyer, they typified the Eaft and Weft, the 
boundaries of his courfe, by the crocodile, 
the acknowledged fymbol of Typhon. 

, The Ibis, a bird refembfing the ftork, with 
a long neck and a curved beak, was hoiden 

among 

•- * Hori Apollonis Hieroglyphic.t, p. 70. Edit. 161 f . 
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among them in the higheft veneration, foe- 
cauie, as recently observed, it deft royed the 
venomous brood of dying ferpents* which* 
coming from Arabia at the commencement of 
the fpring, fpread their fatal ravage through 
■Egypt. There were ulfo other curious reafons 
for their regarding the Ibis with peculiar re- 
fped. The firft was of a phyfical kind; for, 
this bird, Plutarch .relate^ originally taught 
mankind the medicinal ufe ,of the dyfter, 
that being the method which it takes to 
cleanfe and purge itfelf; and, for this purpofe, 
its extended neck and beak are well calculat¬ 
ed. The fecond was founded on their ardent 
love of geometrical lludics; for, according to 
the fame author, the ipace between its legs, 
w hen parted afunder as it walks, together with 
its bcakj forms a complete equilateral trian¬ 
gle. The third refulted from their afbrinomi- 
cal fpeeulations; for, the black and white 
feathers of this bird are fo curioufty and alter¬ 
nately blended, as to fumifli to the attentive 
fpedtafcor a lively repretentatioa of the moons 
gibbofity. Under die impulfe of the ta£t» 
mentioned fentimefats, tliey thought the.atpic,. 
an infcet tliat moves along with great facili¬ 
ty and glibnefs, without any perceptible or- 
6 gans 
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gans for motion, to be a proper fymbol of the 
celeftial orbs, gliding fwiftly* but -iilently, 
through the expanfe of heaven. A more than 
tifuai fharc of veneration was paid to the Ich¬ 
neumon, an animal diftinguifhed for the 
deadly hatred which it bore to the crocodile, 
whole eggs it infti natively explored, and, by 
breaking them wherefoever it found them, 
prevented the increafe of that formidable and 
pernicious progeny of the Kile. 

But not only the race of animals, even the 
j Vegetable world, received homage from the 
lervilely fuperftitious race of Egypt. The firft 
to be mentioned, as of all others the moft ve¬ 
nerated, is the majeftic Lotos* in whofe con- 
feerated bofom Brahma was born, and Oliris 
delights to float. This is the fublime, the 
hallowed, lytnbol that eternally occurs in Ori- 
, ental mythology; and, in truth, not without 
fubftantial realbn; for, it is itfelf a lovely 
prodigy! it contains a treafure of phyfical 
inftruCkton, and affords to the enraptured bo* 
tanift elhauftlefs matter of amufement and 
contemplation* No wonder* therefore, that 
the philofoplttsang fons of Mizraim* adorned 

their 

* Vhe reader wdl perhaps be aftoniftied to tear that the term 
Mura, the moft ancient and fcriptural name of Egypt, conftatstly 

<e«urs 
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ihcir majeiiic flru&urca with the Ipreailing 
tendrils of this vegetable; and made the 
ample expanding vale that cfQwns its lofty 
Item, the capital of their moft beautiful co¬ 
lumns. . 

In a preceding parfof this volume on the 
Indian theology I cited Herodotus to prove 
in what high eftimation this plant was ancient¬ 
ly holden in Egypt; and, from M. Savary, 
quoted alfo in the fame page, we learned 
that the lame veneration for this plant con¬ 
tinues, at'this diitant interval, to animate her 
opprefled progeny. We Icam from the for¬ 
mer, that it was called the Lily, of the Nile, 
from its growing in abundance on the 
banks of that river; and that the marfbes of 
the Delta were covered with it; that it was 
a moft majeftic plant, riling fometimes two 

. . f foot 


occur? both a-. a title of honour and as an appellative, 1ft the moil 
ancient Sanfcreet books. Confult Aliatic Refearches, vol. i. p. *;te. 
And, as a iarther proof of it, take tire following paffage in the 
Sacontala, p. 44, a drama, written a century before Chrift, and allu¬ 
sive to, as well as deferiptive of, events and perfons fuppofed to have 
flourlthed a thouland years before even that remote sera, wheij Uas- 
tinafajra, as is proved by the paffage itfelf, was t»E Capital op 
all Hindustan. “ O! Gautami, bid the two MisRas, SarngaraVa 
an 4 Saradwata, make ready to accompany my child Sacontala. Out 
father Can’NA is giving orders for the intended jourpey to H^sti- 
sapcra,” where the was to wed the Indian dmperor. 
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foot above tlie water, having a ealix like a 1 
large tulip, and diffuling an odour like that 
Of the lily, arid that there were two fpecies 
of it, the one bearing a white the other a 
bluifli flower.^ To make this brief hiflory of 
the moil famous flower of Afia, upon which 
fo much has been already faid and fo much 
more muft occur in this work, complete, I 
fliall add the account of its wonderful proper¬ 
ties, iriferted by Mr. Kflight, in his curious 
diflertation, concerning a kind of zoorjhip , in 
which it is a prominent fymbol, and which, 
degrading'as it is, liis pen has bed elucidated. 

This plant/' he obferves, 44 grows in the 
water, and, among!! its broad leaves, puts 
forth a flower, in the centre'of which is 
formed the fced-veflel, fliaped like a bell, or 
inverted cone, and punctuated on the top 
with little cavities, or cells, in which the 
feeds grow. The orifices of thefe cells, being 
tdo final!* to let the feeds drop out when 
ripe, food! forth into new plants, in the places 
where they were formed ; the bulb of the 
veflel ferving as a matrice to nouiilh them; 
until they acquire fitCh a degree of mag- 
nitude as to bur!! it Open, and relcafe them* 
. " ' lelves; 


* See the preceding chapter. . . .. 

0 3 
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felves ; after which, like other aquatic weeds, 
they take root wherever the current depofife 
them. This plant, therefore, being thus pro¬ 
ductive of itfelf, and vegetating from its own, 
matrice, without being fofiered in the earth, 
was naturally adopted as the fymbol of the 
productive power of waters, ypofi which 
the aCtive fpirit of the Creator operated in 
giving life and vegetation to matter. We 
accordingly find it employed in every part @f 
the ^Northym hemifphere, where the fymboli-j 
cal religion, improperly (fa.ys Mr, Knight) 
icnominated idolatry, does,, or ever did,, pre^ 
vail. T^ie facred images of the Tartars, Ja- 
panefe, and Indians, are almoft all placed 
upon it; of which numerous inftances occur 
in the publications of Kaempfer, Chappe 
D’Auteroche, and SonneratThis plant is 
moft elegantly depicted in the Hyetopades, as 
“ the cooling flower, which is opprefied by 
the appeyrynee Qf day, and afraid of the 
ftars f'\ which, Mr. Wilkins obferves, alludes 
to the circymftanee of its fpreading its biof- 
foms only in tfie pight; and v relative to this 
plant, there is a paflage exquififcely beautir 
ful in the Sycontala, which, though I mqfih 

cite 

» See Mr. Knight, on the Phallic Wprfiup, ?• 85. 

f Heetopade^ p. a8a. 
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cite it hereafter, when treating of the magic 
and pahneftiy of the old. Brahmins, I am com 
vinced will not offend by repetition. From 
this paffage* if Sir W. Jones, by the term 
ruddy, meant that the word Qiould be under¬ 
wood in its tifnal fignification, we lbould.be 
induced to think, that, in India,' there was a 
third fpfecies of the lotos, of which the leaves 
were of a duCky red tint. “ What I” ex¬ 
claims a prophetic Brahmin, “ the very palm 
of his hand bears tire marks of empire; and, 
whilft he thus.eagerly extends it, {hows its 
lines- of exquifite net-work, and glows like a 
lotos, expanded at early dawn, when the ruddy 
fplendor of its petals hides all other tints in 
obfeuritv ” Sacontala, p. 89. 

. A very particular veneration anciently pre¬ 
vailed, as well in Egypt asHindoitan, tor the 
. oarioN. Indeed* Mr. Forfter, in Lis Sketches 
of Indian, Manners,” obferves, that it is in¬ 
troduced in the foleinni ties of, religious rites, 
in the latter country,, to imprets the greater 
awe upon the fp^dtators. Their veneration, 
however, for that vegetable, and their ab- 
„ dincnce from it as food, does not arife, as 
> Mr. Cranford in his more exteniive Sketches 

jultly 

• See Mr. Feriter's Sketches ineditcd, jp- 35. 
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juftly remarks,* becaufe its. veins, or. 
of a delicate red colour, Vefemble that bloody 
at tlie fhedding of which the Hindoo fhtid^ 
ders: this is not the reafbn, hot liaaMr, Cratn 
lord favoured us with it. It is aftronoray 
that has ftamped celebrity and veneration 
on the onion; for, on cutting through ifcy 
there appears^ beneath the external coat, 
orb within orb, in fucceffive order, after the 
manner of the revolving fpheres. The €hah* 
daeans, however, if Alexander may be credit-* 
ed,-f long before either of them, adored this 
very vegetable, and moft probably for the 
very fame reafon; which may be conlidered 
as an additional proof of my hypothecs, that 
moft of the Indian and Egyptian euftoms 
originated in that parent-countryof. the 
world. Had Juvenal, the fever© fatirizer Of 
the hortulan idolatries of Egypt, been ac¬ 
quainted with the real caufe of the venerations 
of the ancient Memphites for thefe inftro£tive . 
vegetables, he would, perhaps, with dels 
vehemence have exclaimed, 

O fenftas Rentes, quibus base nafeuntur in bords 
Numina l 

* Mr. Crauford’s Sketches, voh i. p. €1, ad edition, 
f Alexander'ah Alexandre, ]ib- vi. tap. ad. * 

But 
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But let us return froth tliefe minute, how¬ 
ever curious* inveftigations to the confiderfttiorf 
of the nobler object, which Plutarch, in writing 
this eflay, had in view; which was, to exhibit 
at once a complete difplay of the fyilem of 
the Egyptian theology; a fyftem, however, 
which, we have before obferved, he himfelf 
but imperfectly underftood. The philofophi-* 
ring mythologies of Afm, varying in their 
own principles, and guided by the refpeCtire 
hypothefes adopted by them, had very diffe¬ 
rently reprefented the religion of Eg^pt. Plu¬ 
tarch, in this treatife,enumerates their different 
opinions on the fubjeCt, which are often dia¬ 
metrically oppofjte to each other, according 
as thofe phiiofopliers themfelves. followed 
either the atheiftical doCtrines of materialifm, 
divulged by Ariftotle, or were animated by 
the nobler principles that fwayed the divine 
Plato. I fhadl have lo much to fay, hereafter, 
bn the more ancient and abftrufe theology 
of- Egypt, when I come to inveftigate the 
Pagan triads of deity,, that I fhall, for the 
prefent, only fummarily hate the outlines of 
their fenfiments on this point, and principally 
4s they concern physics. 


According 
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According to fome, Ofiris is the foul of 
the material univerfe. He Lithe a&ive mpf- 
culine energy that generates and nourifoes ah 
things. Ills is reprefented as the confort of 
Ofiris, becaufe foe may be called the feminine 
part of nature. She is the generative nurfe 
and mother of the world, and foe grand re¬ 
ceptacle of his benign influences. She is foe 
goddeis of a thoufand names, the infinite 
Myrionyma. She is endued with foe pro¬ 
perty of receiving aU kinds of imprefoons, and ’ 
of being converted into all manner of forms, 
which the supreme Reason fogll imprefs 
upon her. Thofe, beft acquainted with the 
real purport pf the mytbologic figures of 
India, conftantly affert the lacred pow, qdled 
in the Mahabbarat the cow of plenty, and fo 
univerfally. venerated, to be only the iymbol of 
the earth, which nourifoes all things. Though 
the Ifis of Egypt bp generally eoniidered as 
the moon, foe horns of which planet adorn 
her head, yet thofe, w r ho have dived deeper 
into the ‘ abftrafe lore of their , hieroglyphics* 
make Ifis alfo the earth, the Ceres, the Dea 
Multimamma, and then it will not appear at 
all extraordinary that her confomt fymho^wa- 
like that of the Indian god, foould likewife be 
tHE cow. 


I have 
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I.have before obfervecl, that if the Egyp¬ 
tians entertained, for fome animals and plants, 
the higheft veneration, on account of their 
being the fuppoled fymbols of the benevolent 
operations of nature, and the friendly influ¬ 
ences of the planets, they held others in the , 
utmoft abomination on a contrary account. 
Thus, notwithftanding all their original re¬ 
verence for the onion, as a noble agronomi¬ 
cal fymbol of the revolving fpheres, when a 
more minute attention to the growth and cul¬ 
tivation of that plant had taught them that 
it flouriflied, in its greateft vigour, when the 
moon was in its wane, the priefts of Oftris be¬ 
gan to relax in their veneration for it; while, 
by the priefts of Diana, at Bubaftis, i. e. the 
moon, it was holden in extreme deteftation. 
Gpe refdon fpr thfir rooted abhorrence of 
swine, as an animal obnoxious and impure, 
was their obfervjng it to be moft apt to en¬ 
gender upon the deere^fe of that orb, though 
another reafon of that deteftation, doubt- 
]efs, was tfte lepjofy $nd ftmilar cutaneous dif- 
orders which its rancid flelh and rich milk 
tended to produce in thofe who luxurioufly 
regaled upon them. But there is a third rea¬ 
son, for their abhorrence of fwine, mentioned 

by 
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by Aifr. Coftard, which is infinitely curious, - 
and nearly fimilar to what was recently ob- 
ferved, relative to the extremities of the funs 
courfe being lhadowed out by a crocodile, 
the fymbol of the pernicious Typhon, It is an 
additional evidence, that there fcarcely ever 
ex died a nation fo totally involved in aftrono- 
mical fables as wore the Egyptians! The 
very ancient fable of Adonis, being killed by 
a boar, arifes, Mr. Coftard oblfefves, from 
the name of an Egyptian month, Haziram, 
or July; for the words hazir and hazira fig- 
nify sus, porous ; and the fun finifiling his 
courfc, or apparent annual circle, when Sirius 
rofe heliacally, which w r as in the fame month, 
gave occafion to that ingenious allegory * 
But the word Haziram bears fome affinity 
to hazarin, a lettuce; and here, fays Mr, 
Coftard, we find a reafon for another Egyjs-r 
tian fancy, that Adonis was laid by Venus 
bn a bed of lettuces, and it might have been 
the occafion of their carrying about at his 
feaft the gardens called the Gardens of 
Adonis, • ,, , 

According to others of thefe philofophers,V t 
by Ofiris and Ifis, the Egyptians meant ani* 
mated matter in general, but in particiilat 
\ ’ every 


* Coftard’s Cbaldasan Aftrcnomy, p. 129. 
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essery' part pf nature that i$ genial and friendly 
to the human race, reprefetited by the fun 
and moon, the fountain of light and the 
fource of nutrition. On the other hand, 
the} 7 confidered Typhon, to whom, among o- 
ther fymbols, was allotted that of the Ocean, 
that_ detected cfiemon which fwallowcd up 
their beloved Kile, as every part of nature 
which can be conjidered ax noxious and dejivuc- 
tive to mankind. Like time and death, Ty- 
I phon devoured all things, Tliefe principles 
are for ever at variance, like the Oromafdes 
j and Ahriman of Perfia, their exact counter¬ 
part, or poffibly their prototype. But I 
j cannot help believing that the only genuine 
prototype is to be found in India, where 
Brahma, the frit-created Dewtah, is, ac¬ 
cording to the beft Indian mytbologifts, the 
, univerfal fpirit that pervades created matter; 

and, if not the fun himfelf, at leaf; the brother 
. of the fun; a's 1 obferve lie is cxprelsly de¬ 
nominated in that ancient Sanfcreet treadle, 
the Amarasiniia. Secva, the deftroying 
power of India, nearly refembles the Typhon 
of Egypt, with this difference only, that Seeva 
^^^deftroys to rc-produce, whereas the delblating 
ftiry of Typhon is only to be appeafed by 
total deftru&ion and boundlefs annihilation. 

Seeva's 
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Secva's trite character is difplayed by liMyth* 
bol; for, if £n one hand he grafp th^'t^toeii- 
doiis fey the of time to deftroy, he, I» the 
other, difplays the prolific LisrpAM tb 1 rege¬ 
nerate and to vivify. For what I am gpg 
to add, J hope that I fha]l not incur the i&en- 
fure of my profelfion; "but if, upon fo tr&fel 
an occafion, the gteateft of apoftleS alid wibfi 
of philofophers might without irripiety Hfe 
quoted, St. Paul, to whom the Oriental ph*. 
lofophy of the Gnoftids Was well knowb, 
fpeaks a language exactly confonant to this; 
for, finely retaliating upon them for their dis¬ 
belief of the refurre&ion, he exclaims to the 
fceptical Corinthian, Thou fool, that which 
thoti foweft is not quickened except it die / - 
It is deferring notice,, that, in the India!* 
fnythology, Cali, or Time, is confidOred as the 
wife of Sceva, in his deftroying capacity, % 
which the Indians mean only to exprefs the- 
clofe liniott of death and time. • SCeva 
therefore is not only the TempUs edm rerun#, 
but die is alfo the Tempos renovator rerun*. 
When the Egyptians borrowed, as it is 
probable they did, this doctrine from the 
Hindoo^ it appears to me that they con^R 
founded the perfons and fymbols of the dei¬ 
ties they adopted* Typhon, inhead of Ofiris, 

fhould 
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fhoulfl have had the phallus; or do they 
not mean that the fymbol in queftion belongs 
to Typhon, when they fay, that Typhon 
ftole the genitals of Ojiris, which, after a long 
fearch, Ifis recovered? that is to fay, the 
1 earth was deluged, and, its produce being 
deftroyed, appeared to be robbed of its 
fecundity, which Ifis, the Egyptian Ceres, 
the mother of fruits and grain, restored. She 
! is faid to have discovered the objects of her 
I refeareh as Hie traverfed the lake Philae, whi- 
J ther they had floated with the inundating 
j ftream. This hiftorv may be clearly traced on 
; the Hindoo zodiac, upon which Virgo is re- 
i prefented holding a lamp in one hand, an ear 
; of rice-corn in the other, and handing on a 
boat in water. 

It is, however, our philofopher oblcrves, 
from this perpetual oppolition, or rather this 
fortunate mixture of thefe two principles of 
f good and evil, whatever partial and trauiient 
evils may m particular inftances fpring, that 
there refults a general order and harmony 
\ throughout the univerfe, in the fame man- 
* net, as melody arifes from the lyre, which 
i ; r.made up of difeards. Thus Hermes, when 
j 1 h? invented his teftudo, or harp, formed 
f the firings of it of the fmews of Typhon, 

teaching. 
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teaching, as Mcntor.obferves, that out of tbfe 
tnoft difeordant fubjc& harmony may be 
produced.** 

r l'hc total fum and refill t of this compara¬ 
tive parallel of the phyfieal theology of India 
and Egypt are, that Chris and Ihs, as well as 
Brahma, Veeflmu, and Seeva, being only re- 
prefen tat ives of the powers creative or cre¬ 
ated ; or, in other words, God and nature 
perfonified, aifume alternately every form of 
being, and are fuccehively venerated under 
every appearance, whether of a celeftial or 
terrcftrial kind. We have therefore not only 
Ijis omnia, but Brahma , Veeflmu , arid Seeva 
omnia; they are the fupreme generative fource 

OF A LJj THAT IS, OF ALL THAT EVER WAS i* 

they pervade all fpace, they animate all 
being ; and, as has been before obferved in 
the language of the' Bhdgavat, thefe beings 
are every where always. 

* Plutarch de Ifide et Oiiride, p. 95. 


End- of Vol. lit. , ? 
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